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Rising Tendency | 


In Monetary Gold 
Stocks Checked 


July Witnessed Little Change | 
Also in Total Volume of | 
Reserve Bank Credit Out-| 
standing, Board States 


Security Holdings 
Increase in Month 


Loans of Member Banks De- 
clined in Second Quarter, 
With an Accompanying Ex- 
pansion of Investments 


There was little change in the volume 
of reserve bank credit outstanding or in 
the stock of monetary gold held in this 
country during July, according to the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin for August, re- 
leased for publication as of Aug. 19. 

Total loans of member banks declined | 
during the second quarter of the year by 
more than $1,000,000,000, with an accom- 
panying increase in investments of $221,- 
000,000, making the net decline in loans 
and investments combined approximately 
$850,000,000. 

The review of the month carried by the 
bulletin follows in full text: 

During the month of July there was 
little change in the total volume of reserve 
bank credit outstanding and in the stock | 
of monetary gold, which prior to that| 
month had increased continuously since | 
last Autumn, while there was some return 
of money from circulation, as is usual at 
this season. 

Security Holdings Larger 


Reserve bank holdings of United States 
securities showed a small increase, and 
discounts for member banks in the in- 
terior also became larger, while holdings 
of acceptances declined further to a low 
level. A recent development in the Fed- 
eral reserve position has been an increase 
in deposits held by foreign banks with the 
reserve banks. This item increased from 
$6,000,000 in the middle of June, a level 
at which it had been for a number of 
years, to $114,000,000 at the end of July. 

This increase was accompanied by a 
somewhat larger decline in the reserve 
banks’ holdings of acceptances for ac- 
count of foreign correspondents, which 
decreased their holdings of American ac- 
ceptances, earning a low rate of return, 
and kept most of the proceeds en deposit 
with the Federal reserve banks. Accumu- 
lation of foreign deposits at the reserve 
banks represents a transfer of finds from | 
the market and has the same effect, there- 
fore, as increases in other classes of de- 
posits at the reserve banks, in that it tends 
to increase the demand for reserve bank | 
funds. 


Foreign Situation 
In the foreign central banking situation | 
an important development of recent weeks 
has been the cessation of the outflow of 
gold from Germany following upon the 
adoption of measures of control. The dis- 
count rate at the Reichsbank, which had | 
been advanced from 5 to 7 per cent on| 
June 13, was further raised to-10 per 
cent on July 16 and to 15 per cent on 
Aug. 1. In the latter part of July there 
was a large withdrawal of foreign bal- 
ances from England, with a consequent 
outflow of gold principally to France. 
The gold stock of the Bank of England, | 
which had increased by $125,000,000 be- 
tween the end of January and the first} 
week of July, declined by $160,000,000 in| 
the following three weeks, On July 23 the! 
discount rate of the Bank of England was | 
raised from 2'2 to 315 per cent, and on} 
July 30 it was further advanced to 442 | 
per cent. | 
Credit Arrangements 
On Aug. 1 the Federal Reserve Bank of! 
New York announced that it “in asso- | 
ciation with other Federal reserve banks, | 
has agreed to purchase from the Bank! 
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‘Male Population 
| Shows a Relative 
Decline in Decade 


Ratio Between Sexes Has 

| Decreased From 104 to 
102.5 Males Per 100 Fe- 
males Since 1920 


Disparity Greatest 
Among Foreign-born 


Higher Postage 
On Mail to Canada 


Rates to Newfoundland and 
Labrador Also Increased, 
Effective Sept. 1 


EFFECTIVE Sept. 1, higher postage 
sa rates on letters and cards sent from 
this country to Canada and Newfound- 
land, including Labrador, will be placed 
in effect, thus placing rates on United 
States mail bound for those points on a 
par with rates on mail originating there 
and bound for the United States, the 
Post Office Department announced 
Aug. 18. 

Rates on mail originating in Canada 
bound for the United States were in- 
creased several months ago at the same 
time Canadian domestic rates were in- 
creased, the Department explained. 

The following additional information 
was made available at the Department: 

The new rates will apply to both regu- 
lar and air mail. Postage on letters 
weighing 1 ounce or less sent by ordi- 
nary means will be 3 cents, and on sin- 
gle post cards, 2 cents. New air mail 


In the New England and 
South Atlantic States 


The female population of the United 
7] States has shown a somewhat greater rate 
* of increase during the last decade than 
{has the male population, according to an 
analysis of the population by sex, color 
and nativity made public Aug. 18 by the 
Bureau of the Census. 
| In 1920, for every 1900 females there 
were 104 males, while in 1930 the ratio was 
only 102.5 males per 100 females. About 
the same rate of increase is shown in 
the white population, with a ratio of 
104.4 in 1920 and Only 102.7 in 1930. 

In two geographical divisions, the New 


Reached Since 1917 
England States and the South Atlantic 


Imports, However, Show States, the female population showed an 


‘Be . ° e actual numerical excess over the male 
Slight Gain for First Time  popuiation, with ratios of 972 and 996 
Since March, Says Depart- “3°o"3¢h. 

ment of Commerce 


< 
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Export Trade Recedes 
To Lowest Level 


The Bureau’s announcement follows in 
full text: 
| The Director of the Census announced 
See een oe .._,| today the population of the United States 
Imports of merchandise into the United classified by sex, as well as by color and 
States in July showed a small gain over nativity, with the number of males per 
the preceding month for the first time 100 females, as shown by the Fifteenth 
since March, but exports for the month/ Census. 
went to a new low level for 17 years, ac- 
cording to statistics on the country’s for-| on April 1, 1930 
eign trade, made public Aug. 18 by the 62,137,080 males and 60,637,966 females, or 
Department of Commerce. 102.5 males per 100 females. In 1920 there 
While the gain in imports was slight,| were 53,900,431 males and 51,810,189 fe- 
increasing from $173,673,000 in June to | males, or 104 males per 100 females. The 
$175,000,000 for July, there was the oral number of males in 1930 exceeded the num- 
suggestion meade at the Department that,| ber of females by 1,499,114, and in 1920 by 
considering the decline in commodity | 2,090,242. These figures would indicate 
prices it was likely that the increase in| that the female population had increased 
total value so shown represented a larger | SOmewhat faster than the male popula- 
growth over June in the physical volume. | tion. 
It was asserted that there has been some, White Population Analyzed 
tendency of aytrend towards an increase! The sex classification is summarized by 
in importations of raw products and semi- color and nativity in Table 1 (on Page 8). 
manufactured merchandise and that pos- The native white population of native 
sibly the July figure heralded a further parentage comprised 48,010,145 males and 
movement in that direction. 47 487,655 —s. athe, _. — 101.1 
males per 100 females, which may com- 
Sagert Deine | pared with 101.7 in the same class in 1920. 
The export figure was $183,000,000, Among the native whites of foreign or 
which was a decline of $4,190,000 from mixed parentage there were 12,550,144 
June and of $83,761,000 from July, 1930.) males and 12,811,042, or 98.0 males per 
It was the lowest total since September, 100 females, as compared with 98.6 in 
1914, when the exports amounted to $156,- | 1990. 
Additional information was made The foreign-born whites comprised 7.- 
153,709 males and 6,212,698 females, or 
It is to be remembered that with lower- 115.1 males per 100 females, as compared 
ing commodity prices, the sum in value of With 121.7 in 1920. The 1920 sex ratios 
the exports has been affected in the same|for nat@e*whites of foreign or mixed par- 
way as the imports and that the quantity|entage and for foreign-born whites are 
measurement when the figures on the va-| made slightly higher by the inclusion 
rious classes of imports and exports have |in that year of persons who would 
There is, however, no| have been classified in 1930 as Mexican 
thought that the month’s totals may be The effect of this inclusion is so slight, 
made to appear satisfactory. ‘ however, that it has not been 
Further, it is confidently expected that worth while to present adjusted figures for 
the current month of August will show a | °°Mparison. ; a sai 
further drop in exports. What the import The Negro population comprised 5,855, 
situation will be is regarded as entirely 669 males and 6,035,474 females, or oe 
dependent on whether the indications of males per 100 females, as compared with 


; , , 2 99.2 9 e sex r f 
increased industrial activity are continued. ° in 1920. ee ee saaaion 


e : 100 females) 
The explanation respecting the expected | in 1930 was 114.3; for the Indian popula- 
August decline in exports is that the full | tion. 105.1; for the Chinese, 394.7; and 
force of the recent German crisis will be) for the Japanese, 143.3. : 
reflected in the outbound shipments. Ex-| There are considerable differences in the 
ports in June and July largely represented | sex classificatiof of the population as 
the movement of merchandise contracted’ among the three general sections of the 
for earlier, or in advance of the time that country—the North, the South, and the 
the flight of the mark began. This cir-| West. Separate figures are therefore pre- 
cumstance obviously had its effect on for-| sented in Table 2 for these sections 
eign purchases by German business inter- The number of males per 100 females in 
ests, first, through the handicap of ex-| the North in 1930 was 102.2, or practically 
change restrictions, anqd second, through’ the same as for the country as a whole 
the natural hesitancy of business to make! In the South the number of females was 
commitments during a period of such ex-| relatively higher, the sex ratio being 100.9 


of the debt and reparations moratorium 
proposal. 109.5. For the native white population of 

While the full force of the emergency Native parentage, the sex ratio in the 
naturally centered in German and on! North was 101.6; in the South, 102.2; and 
German trade, it had a reaction in con-|in the West, 106.0. For the foreign-born 
tiguous countries. whites the differences are more pro- 

In Great Britain and in France as well as nounced, the ratio for this class in the 


relatively much larger, the sex ratio being 


Numerical Excess of Women! 
Over Men Found to Exist | 


The total population of the United States | 
(122,775,046), comprised | 


thought | 


One Having No Failures | 


The only Federal reserve district in 
which no bank failures occurred during 
July is the first district, served by the 


as to what would happen should the 


possible phases. That condition impelled 


|in the other countries surrounding Ger-| North being 112.3; in the South, 130.2;|Federal drought relief program of last 
many, there was the natural speculation and in the West, 133.9. 


Among the Negroes in the North there 


German emergency develop into its worst! were 101.0 males per 100 females; in the| 


South, 95.9; and in the West, 104.1. The 


Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, accord- 
ing to the Federal Reserve Bulletin for 
August, released for publication Aug. 19. 

During the month 92 banks suspended 


many buyers of American raw materials,| Somewhat higher ratios shown for the 
for example, to withhold purchases when North and the West indicate that in the 
they were not sure that the German mar-| migration of Negroes from the South 
ket would remain open or whether their males have been somewhat more numerous | 


‘Financial Tension 


WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 19, 1931 


Hurricane Moving ‘Cities Preparing 


Northward in Gulf” , 
ee To Meet Winter 
| 


Little Chance It Will Reach 
| United States, Weather 


. Bureau Declares 
| cctadibinsaihcsabicaioinicin 
| HE hurricane season for 1931 has 
been officially opened with the report 
of one moving across the Gulf of Mex- 
| ico, but there is little chance that it 
ever will reach the United States, it 
was stated orally Aug. 18 by R. H. 
| Weightman, forecaster of the Weather 
| 


Various Communities Are 


cording to Reports to 
Emergency Committee 


‘Use of Local Labor 


Is Aim Generally 


Bureau. 

“Judging from reports received at the 

Bureau,” he explained, “the hurricane, 
| which is moving at a rate of about 10 
| miles an hour, is not of sufficient in- 

tensity to reach this country before it 
| dies.” 

Mr. Weightman made available the fol- 
lowing information: 

The first hurricane of the year is 
moving northwestward on the Gulf of 
Mexico, about 150 miles north of Vera 
Cruz. A second storm, sighted soon 
after the firs, is about 200 miles north- 
west of San Juan. Both are moving at 
a rate of about 10 miles an hour, though 
the second has in the last 24 hours 
slowed down from a greater speed. 

Hurricanes occur seasonally; thus 
these are termed the “first of the year.” 
The season extends from June to No- 
vember, and reaches its height during 
August and September. As far as is 
known, no storms have ever originated 


And Provision of Jobs Are 
Among Tasks Projected 





A number of communities in various 
parts of the country are already organiz- 
ing to meet the unemployment situation, 
during the coming Winter, with several 
|of them taking steps to assure employ- 
ment of local instead of outside labor, ac- 
| cording to reports from 34 district repre- 
|Sentatives of the Department of Com- 
merce received and made public Aug. 18 by 
}the President's Emergency Committee for 
| Employment. 
= | The reports again reflect 
{business and employment 

{the country, with 


Three Western States |regions and recessions in another 
To Need Federal Aid, | 
Says Secretary Hyde 


Montana, North and South 
Dakota to Receive Allot- 
ment From Drought Re- 
lief Appropriations 


2 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 


the varied 
conditions in 


Prepare for Emergency 


Among the cities which are preparing 
for the exigencies of the Winter, as well 
as those now existing, are Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.; 
'Houston and Galveston, Tex.: Denver, 
Colo.; Salt Lake City, Utah; and Portland, 
| Oreg. 
| A proposal in being considered in 
Jacksonville for assessing users of electric 
|current an additional 10 per cent on bills, 
the proceeds to be used to aid the unem- 
|ployed. This is suggested only as a tem- 
porary arrangement, and it is estimated 


$,000 monthly. 
Aid to Farm Areas 


In Minneapolis plans are progressing 
for Federal and local aid to agricultural 


At least three States, Montana, North 
and South Dakota, will require Federal 
aid as a result of drought and grasshopper 
infestation, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Arthur M. Hyde, reported Aug. 18 to 
President Hoover following his return 
from a personal survey of the stricken 
areas in the West. 

To Determine Relief 


A balance of approximately $15,000,000 | have been urged to employ only Houston 
| is now available from appropriations made |labor during the Winter, and a surplus 
at the last session of Congress for drought | food committee has been appointed to 
loans, and legal advisors of the Depart-| gather and store food for next Winter 
}ment of Agriculture. are now at work de-|The general employment and usiness 
‘termining just how much of this fund | situation in Galveston is now said to be 
may be used, he said. comparatively good, but pressure is being 

The greatest need by far at present| brought to bear on the school board to 
and for the coming Winter is feed for |demand that only local labor be used in 
livestock, Relief organizations in stricken |the construction of two new schools to 
areas say they can take care of all human | cost $675,000. 
relief if the Department can provide food Denver Arrangements 


| for cattle, Mr. Hyde declared. The citizens employment committee of 
There is some danger of a grosshopper | Denver recently held its first meeting and 
problem later on in the Summer, but as| it was emphasized that its work ‘will be 
yet this condition is not serious. | strictly confined to bona fide residents 
The situation is not nearly so severe|of greater Denver. 
as last year’s drought in this section. It A new advisory committee to devise 
is entirely local, and only some sections | njans to relieve unemployment has just 
are badly hit. | been announced in Salt Lake City by city 
The Secretary added that he attaches|}and county officials, the reports state 
; more importance at present to the drought | A survey of unemployment is to be made 
| problem than to the damage caused by the | at once. 
; grasshoppers. The grasshoppers next Drastic measures to relieve unemploy- 
|} Summer, however, may prove a more ef-| ment in the building trades and to ac- 
|fective blight uniess vigorous measures | celerate real estate development are noted 
are taken to exterminate them, he said. in Portland. The measures are proposed 
Situation Serious by the es farce oes. oo 
or : s cooperatin y e yic emergency 
“Conditions are spotted,’ Secretary poe pe B 3 
Hyde said, “but, wherg the drought hit the | "Coordination of att agencies responsible 
_— i : : n the past for building and real estate 
|we will be able to meet the relief needs am we 8 . 


| development and the setting up of a 
oe districts which are the WOrs’ | central organization is recommended. 
;a . 


The Committee's statement follows 
He pointed out that not all the counties | full text: 

in these States are affected, but only cer- Reports from 34 localities on conditions 

| tain regions in them The situation differs | affecting business and employment were 

from the drought of last year in that only made public today by Fred C. Croxton, 

|certain zones are stricken this year, he| acting chairman of the President's Emer- 

jsaid. Last year, he added, the drought | gency Committee for Employment. The 


|of grasshoppers, while the Twin Cities are 
|also preparing to give employment to many 
in construction work during the Winter. 


in 


|treme uncertainty as obtained in advance In the West the number of males was | Was much more widespread, covering 21,| reports, which came through district rep- 


| States. 

| By extending loans to the farmers in the 
regions where crops are blighted, the Gov- 
; ernment will aid them to carry their cattle 
through the Winter, Mr. Hyde said. The 
|machinery for making the loans is al- 
|ready established as the result of the 


|resentatives of the Department of Com- 
merce, follow: 


Boston Program 


Boston, Mass.: A considerable number 
of new companies starting production, and 
| improvement in the rate of operations for 
|numerous other New England firms is re- 
ported by the New England Council 

The Williamantic Silk Company, Inc., 
}and the Kobe Silk Company, affiliated 
/firms at Willimantic, Conn., are running 
itheir weaving departments on_ three 
|eight-hour shifts daily. The Shawmut 
| Weaving Company recently organized at 
Taunton, Mass., has increased its looms 


| Spring. 


Eased in Germany 


Ot Unemployment 


Organizing for Relief, Ac- | 


|Creation of Food Committees, 
Raising of Relief Revenues, | 


improvements in one} 


}that it would produce revenues of about | 


areas afflicted with drought and ravages | 


Houston firms, according to the reports, | 
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| . 
| Treasury Requires Four Industries 


| Prevailing Wages 


| Warn Railroads 
Of Traffic Loss 


Higher Rates Would Mean 
Diversion of Business, Say 
Oil, Cement, Coal and 
Steel Furniture Industries 


Department Warns Failure 
Will Result in Cancella- 


| tion of Contract 
| snseeeienieaennenaaes 
| "HE Alliance Construction Company of 
New York, contractor for the re- 
painting of the United States Internal 
Revenue Building in the District of Co- 
lumbia, was notified by the Treasury 
Department that unless the prevailing 
wage scale of the community is paid to 
the painters working on the building, 
the contract will be canceled, according 
to information made public at the Treas- 
ury Deparement Aug. 18. 

The following additional information 
also was made available at that Depart- 
ment: 

Secretary of Labor, William N. Doak, 
in a decision last week said that the 
prevailing wage scale should be paid 
workers on that building, and that the 
prevailing wage scale for painters in the 
District of Columbia is $11. 

The contractor has been paying the 
painters on the Internal Revenue Build- 
ing between $7 and $8. 

The Treasury has notified the contrac- 
tor that he must pay the painters the 
prevailing wage scale, as is set ou* in 
the contract, or the contract will be can- 
celed. The nexi move rests with the 
contractor. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Surcharge Suggested 
As Basis of Increase 


|Petroleum Spokesmen Tells 
I. C. C. $5 Fee on Each Car 
Would Preserve Existing 
Rate Relationships 
| The petroleum industry of the South is 
| largely “indifferent to the ultimate effect” 
of an advance in freight rates because 
| the oil interests in that section of the 
country have a “permanent remedy” 
against the “ill effects” of such an ine 
crease in the form of competitive trans- 
portation agencies, including trucks, wa- 
terways and pipelines, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was advised Aug. 18 
| by A. M. Stephens of the Standard Oil 
| Company of KentucRy. (Ex parte 103.) 
Mr. Stephens spoke during hearings now 
|1n progress before the Commission on the 


President Hoover 
Not to Call Extra 
carriers’ united plea for a 15 per cent hor- 


‘ . ‘ 

— | izontal i se i rei 
Session of Congress a in all freight rates and 
Surcharge Suggested 


ee " . Opposing a percentage increase in all 
‘White House Statement Says cetails, the Standard Oil official stated 


i ccieealiinrn Has No inten ; that if an increase is thought necessary 
Ad ae e 


~ the Commission, it should be in the 
° a e venne orm of a $5 surcharge on h i - 
tion of Special Sitting for Se Sake alee 
Any Purpose 


ig Sie | 


der to preserve existing rate relationships. 


The warning that an increase in freight 
| rates will cause sharp diversion of traffic 
5 | from the rails to competitive transporta- 

The White House orally authorized a/ tion agencies was likewise voiced by rep- 
statement Aug. 18 that President Hoover | resentatives of the cement, coal, and steel 
has no intention of calling Congress in| furniture industries, and by the Cham- 
extra session for any purpose. __ | ber of Commerce of Syracuse, N. Y. 

The statement was prompted by in-| The hearings at Washington conducted 
| quiries as to whether the President con- by Commissioners Balthazar H. Meyer and 
templated calling a special session of | Claude B. Porter are expected to conclude 
Congress to deal with the unemployment Friday, Aug. 21. 
situation during the coming Winter. 


F. E. Paulson on Stand 


F. E. Paulson of Allentown, Pa., vice 
president of the Lehigh Portland Cement 
Co., testified in opposition to any increase 
in freight rates on cement or the com- 
modities which are used in the manuface- 
ture of cement. 

The Lehigh Company, said Mr. Paulson, 
has plants throughout the eastern and 
central western section of the country, 
and distributes finished cement in this 


Denies Extra Session 

On behalf of President Hoover it was 
stated at the White House that he has 
no intention of summoning Congress in 
special session this Fall to deal with un- 
employment nor did he intend calling a 
special session for any other purpose. 
}» Rewerating previous assertions that a 
special session of Congress is essential in 
order to make provisions for the oncom- 
ing Winter, Senator Nye (Rep.), of North 


region. 

| 

| Dakota, declared orally Aug. 18 that he “ . oie eee tae 

| fears it may be too late to wait until Dec. | It is our firm conviction,” said Mr, 


a ae ee eee | Paulson, “that an increase in the carriers’ 
oT alll tao Gat the attnation demands | TCYSnUes can only come from increased 
| sa ep ik Rr a ala gtk grat >| use of their facilities. An increase in ce- 
apes ial session,” Mr. Nye asserted, adding | went rates will not stimulate cement traf- 
that it ought to be held as soon as possible. fic, but on the other hand will not onl 
| Senator Nye conferred Aug. 18 with John | Givert to other means of trans canine 
Barton Payne, Chairman of the American | $ . oi E po 
Wad Cipes vecarding the drought aitiac| = substantial portion of the cement traffic 
| ee SURE eee le ay 8 | how moving by rail, but will also substan- 
tion in the Dakotas and_ neighboring tially lessen the length of haul on the 
States. The Senator remarked that the traffic retained.” 
Red Cross were doing “some good work” : F 
in the region. . . | The diversion to motor trucks of cement 
oe f cae gece | traffic has been increasing siffte 1920, Mr. 
Conference Is Calle : | Paulson asserted, and an increase in rates 
Senator Nye said also that he will con-/ at this time will but add to this diversion. 
fer Aug. 19 with James C. Stone, Chair- | As for inbound traffic on materials such 
man of the Federal Farm Board, and the|as coal, gypsum and new bags used in 
Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M liyde, the manufacture and sale of cement, as 
with the view to alleviating suffering | well as the heavy movement inbourtd of 
caused by drought and the grasshopper | empty bags returned to the plants, Mr. 
infestation in the northwest. Among other | Paulson said that an increase of 15 per 
things, he pointed out, he will endeavor cent would cause an increased cost of 
to bring about a scheme whereby farmers | manufacture of 4 cents per barrel of ce- 
will be able to procure seed at prevailing ment, which can not be passed along to 
prices in order to have it in read.vess for | the consumer under present-day condi- 
planting in the Spring. tions. 
Representative Treadway (Rep.), of A. M. Stephens Testifies 
Stockbridge, Mass., stated orally at the} ge . 
White House on Aug. 18 after a call on sianaer Gl Oommen ot > 
President ; Hoover, that he had Not | nosed the railroads’ plan for a percentage 
changed his recently announced view that increase, on the ground that such an ine 
Congress should be called in special Cle ccaaua’ would disrupt existin differentials 
sion to ratify President Hoover's mora-| ing rate relationships in a States of 
torium on suspension of war debt pay-, ° e mone ; 
ments, despite opposition to such an idea ane — aa peerage —_ 
advanced by Senator Watson (Rep.), of cx oedeets pany markete 
Indiana, Senate Majority “out =: “Assuming that petroleum traffic will 
Treadway explained, however, that he di ‘6 oo i 2 ; 
not discuss the matter with the President | peng ng Stephane’ “laa Canine 
Se aguenes — said after a P0Sed to percentage increases as applied 
recent conference with President Hoover | '® Petroleum products, for the reason that 





at the White House that he had suggested 
to the President that Congress be called 
in special session in advance of the reg- 
ular session so as to effect organization 


such methods of advancing rates invari- 
ably destroy and distort commercial and 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 


of Congress in order to insure action on 

the moratorium plan before Dec. 15 when | ¢ 

payments on war debts become due 
Senator Watson, also a recent White 


Utah’ to Maneuver 


in 23 States. Their deposits aggregated 
$46,440,000. Fifteen of the 92 were na- 
tional banks, two were State bank mem-| 
bers of the reserve system, and the re- 
maining 75 were nonmembers. 


Nine Banks Reopened 

The deposits of the suspended national 
banks were $8,222,000; those of the two} 
State bank members, $2,035,000; while 
those of the 75 nonmembers were $36,- | 
183,000. 

Nine banks, all nonmembers, were re- 
opened during July, with deposits of $2,- |} 
846,000. Reopenings since the first of the 
year number 192, of which 18 are na- 
tional banks, 4 State bank members of 
the reserve system, and 170 nonmembers. 
Total deposits of the reopened banks are 
given as $103,155,000. 

Since January 778 banks had suspended 
up to the end of July, with total de-| 
posits of approximately $500,000,000. Only 
eight States and the District of Columbia 
have had no failures. The eight States| 
are Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, | 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Delaware,| Fleet rose, except that it is everbloom- 
Wyoming, and New Mexico. | ing, producing blossoms from June to 

Suspensions Increase about November instead of for only 

One suspension each is the record for} about two weeks, as does the parent 
Massachusetts, Maryland, Arizona and} plant. It is the first patent issued under 
Nevada. One hundred and five are regis-| the Act of May 23, 1930, providing for 
tered for Illinois in the seven-month| patents on newly developed varieties of 
period, and 65 in Iowa. | plants which reproduce asexually, that 
The number of bank suspensions a is, from cuttings or buds and not from 

| 
| 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 





HE first patent ever granted on a new | 
variety of plant was issued Aug. 18, 
covering an everblooming variety of rose, 
according to an oral announcement at 
the Patent Office. The following in- 
formation also was made available at 
the office: 
The patent applies to a rose resembling 
in all respects the popular Dr. W. Van 





by the bulletin for the first seven months} seeds. The patent was granted to 

of 1931 is greater than for the first 10} Henry F. Bosenberg, of New Bruns- 

months of 1930, and greater than for| Wick, N. J. 

the entire year in either 1929 or 1928, the With the issuance of the patent, the 

only years for which summaries are given.| first opportunity is given to observe the 
Likewise, the deposits involved in bank} procedure under the new law, which was 

failures the first seven months of the| without precedent and required the de- 

present year are greater than for the first} velopment of an entire new course of 

10 months of 1930, and greater than for| action by.the Patent Office. 

the entire year in either 1929 or 1928, In this first case, the applicant, repre- ' 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 3.] 


FIRST PLANT PATENT EVER ISSUED 
GRANTED ON EVERBLOOMING ROSE 


Award Under 1930 Law Requires Development of En- 
tirely New Course of Procedure, Patent Office Says 


sented by an attorney as in the ordinary 
patent application, presented his appli- 
cation, including three claims, with his 
description of the new plant. Copies 
of the application and description were 
transmitted to the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, for 
study to determine whether the claimed 
plant actually was new. 

The Chief of the Bureau, Dr. W. A. 
Taylor, reported that as far as gen- 
eral characteristics of the rose were 
concerned, there was no difference from 
the well-known Dr. W. Van Fleet rose, 
of which the new rose is a “sport” or 
mutation, and there was nothing to 
support the claim that it was everbloom- 
ing except the statement of the in- 
ventor. He therefore found no proof 
of a patentable feature. 

The application was referred back to 
the inventor, who obtained affidavits 
from plant specialists who had observed 
the new rose, stating that it was in 
fact everbl_oming and the first of its 
kind in this respect. The affidavits 
were then forwarded to the Bureau of 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 


i from 128 to 180. A three-story plant ad- 
Better Business Tone Reported | dition is being erected by the Stillwater 


. _ ° Worsted Company, Harrisville, R. I., and 
| In Several Countries 


; [Continued on Page 7, Coiumn 

Federal foreign trade representatives, 

reporting on economic conditions of the 
last week, have advised the Department 
of Commerce that there has been a 
“definite easing” of the tension in Ger- 
many but that German business is in a 
weakened condition, according to an an- 
nouncement, Aug. 18, by the Department. 
From Belgium, the Department said, 
came reports of increased exports in June 
despite further trade restrictions in that 
country. In Spain, however, political con- 
ditions have proved disturbing and a 
drought has accentuated the unfavorable | 
situation. 


A slightly better business sentiment was 
reported to the Department from the Ar- 
gentine, due to the recent gain in peso 
exchange. 

The Department's announcement fol- | 
lows in full text: 

The definite easing of financial tension | 
in Germany is a favorable factor, but 
| business has been left in a weakened con- 
dition, and there has been no alleviation | 
|of unemployment. Although business re-| 
| ports from Belgium indicate a further re- 
striction of markets, trade statistics for 
| June, just issued, show a slight gain in 
|}exports as compared with last year; in-| 
dustries, however, are relatively strong, 
|} although the Summer lethargy is some- 
what more intense than usual and has 
|been further accentuat*d by the tempo- 
rary dislocation of normal trade move- 
ments owing to the German crisis. 

The effec‘ of the unsettled political situ- 
|ation in Spain has been accentuated in| 


2] 


BUSINESS AND VOC 


ORE than 1,000,000 students are 
taking business courses in the 
United States, J. O. Malott, specialist in 
commercial education at the Federal 
Office of Education stated orally Aug. 18 

The study of business is now one of 
the most rapidly growing phases of the 
entire educational program, he said. 
Additional information was supplied as 
follows: 

The number enrolled in_ business 
courses exceeds the number of any field 
of vocational training chiefly because of 
the multitude of opportunities and be- 
cause of the mobility within business 
occupations. 

Increasingly large numbers of young 
men are turning to systematic training 
rather than to apprenticeship methods. 
Also, one of the greatest social changes in 
history has been the drift of women to 
business schools and commercial courses. 
In all types of schools, the percentage of 
increase of, women students of business 
has been higher than that of the men, 
and only in collegiate education for 


\ 





| [Continued on Page 
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House caller, expressed opposition to the 
suggestion of an extra session of Con- 
gress, saying he could see no 
3.] 
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ATIONAL SCHOOLS 


SAID TO REPLACE APPRENTICESHIP 
More Women Seeking Occupational Training, Declares 


Federal Office of Education 


business does the number of men exceed 
the number of women. 

The breakdown of earlier prejudices 
against women in office and store occu- 
pations, the introduction of modern office 
equipment and methods, the growing 
desire of women for economic independ- 
ence, and the social phases of business 
positions have been the chief factors in 
the trend. 

At the beginning of the past decade, 
there was much speculation as to what 
post war trends would be in business 
education enrollments. The increase in 
enrollments here during the World War 
exceeded the increase during any period 
of equal length before or after that 
five-year period. 

With but one exception the different 
types of schools offering business sub- 
jects continued to expand their program 
after the war. During the last six 
years, there was an increase of 50 per 
cent in enrollment in private high 


necessity | 


| speed, 


| By Radio Control 


Battleship to Be Used as Target 
In Navy Tests 


Remote control by radio of the U. S. S, 
| “Utah” for target practice will be made 
possible by equipment now being installed 
in the vessel at the Norfolk Navy Yard, 
the Department of the Navy announced 
Aug. 18. Controlling apparatus will be 
mounted in a destroyer, according to the 
| plans of the Department. 


| The Department's statement follows in 
full text: 


The battleship “Utah” is now being fit- 
; ted for remote control by radio at the 
| Norfolk Navy Yard, for use as a target 

vessel to test the Navy's latest develop- 
| ment in bombs, guns and fire control. 
| The scheme for radio control of the 
|“‘Utah” provides that selective signals will 
| be sent out by a controlling ship using a 
| Special keying system and a regular radio 
transmitter. 

By means of a radio receiver and auto- 
; matic receiving equipment on the “Utah,” 
these signals will be used to control the 
former battelship’s course and speed. 

Provision will be made for steaming the 
radio controlled ship at varying rates of 
for predetermined changes of 
course, for making smoxe screens, etc., so 
that the “Utah” may be maneuvered in 
all respects like an enemy ship in battle, 
except for offensive operations. 

Electric motors on the “Utah” operated 
by signals sent out from the controlling 
ship will open and close the throttle 
valves, regulate supply of oil to the boil- 





schools, and 72 per cent in the public 
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ers for smoke screens and move the rude 
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Uniform, Statute 
“For Licensing of 

Drivers Is Urged 
- Promotion of Safety by | 
Eliminating Unsafe Mo- 


torists by Tests Explained | 
To Secretaries of State 








Satt Lake City, Uran, Aug. 18. 

A uniform law in all States for the li- 
censing of automobile drivers, with a li- 
cense card showing not only a descrip- 
tion and the signature of the driver but 
also a fingerprint, was advocated by E. 
Raymond Cato, Acting Director of the 
California Department of Motor Vehicles 
and chief of the State Highway Patrol, 
in an address today at the first session 
of the national convention of Secretaries 
of State. 

Approximately one-half the States were 
represented by their secretaries when the 
convention was called to order to hear an 
address of welcome by Gov. George H. 
Dern. President Ernest L. Sprague, Secre- 
tary of State of Rhode Island, presided. 

Uniform Basis Advocated 

Mr. Cato, who was presented as “a na- 
tionally known authority on motor vehicle 
license laws,” told the secretaries of the 
“need for a uniform basis of automobile 
driving license laws.” His address follows 
in full text: ‘ 

The real purpose of all driving license 
Jaws is to promote the safety of the driv- 
ing public by the control of operators of 
motor vehicles. | 

The question of traffic and motor ve-| 
hicle legisiation is largely a State ques- 
tion and should be regulated by State leg- 
islation. In many States efforts were 
made by the legislative bodies of cities 
and counties to control the operation of 
motor vehicles by requiring the drivers of 
such vehicles to be licensed. 

This led to considerable confusion, espe- 
cially so due to the increased efficiency of 
the automobile which brought the driver 
in contact with widely varying regulation 
enforced by other communities or in con- | 
flict with each different method of en- 
forcement. This condition made obvious 
the necessity of a state-wide regulation of 
motor vehicle traffic. 


Need of Legislation Shown 


| fe 











Child Health Work 


Gets Aid of States 


Present Agencies Being Used, 
Says Director of White 
House Conference 


Nearly every State has taken posi- 
tive steps to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion, Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of the 
conference, announced orally at the De- 
partment of the Interior Aug. 18 upon 
his return from a two months’ tour. 


Dr. Barnard said his follow-up work 
has carried him into every State ex- 
cept Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico, 
and each Governor has shown a most 
sincere wish to form a constructive child 
health program. He explained that 
many of them are utilizing agencies 
already in existence. 


“At no time in the history of the 
Nation have the educational, social, and 
medical forces been so coordinated; at 
no time have the people had before 
them such a hopeful program of defi- 
nite action,” he said. 


Importation of Feed 
Urged to Aid States | 
Within Drought Area’ 
Salt Lake City Conference | 


Hears Request for Prefer- | 
on Railroad 


ential Rate 
Shipping 


SaLt Lake City, UtTan, Aug. 18. | 
About 100 delegates attended the con- | : : : 
rence called by Gov. George H. Dern to! could be covered with water to the depth of 1 foot by the 30,500,000 acre-feet capacity of the reservoir, accord- 
|consider plans for relief of the drought- 
striken States of the West. 
‘session was held yesterday and the States | 
of Montana, Nevada, South Dakota, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Wyoming, Kansas and 
Utah were represented, in addition to the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


To Import Feed 
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WHERE HOOVER DAM WILL BACK UP COLORADO RIVER 





| Dismissal of Strikers Leads 
More Than 1,000 to Apply 
For Work 





|. More than 1,000 men have applied for 
; employment in the construction of Hoover 
| Dam while hundreds of others are rushing | 
|to the great project in hope of replacing 
| strikers who were dismissed by the con- | 
| tractors, it was explained orally at the | 
Bureau of Reclamation, Department of 
the Interior, Aug. 18. 

Although the Six Companies, Inc., is 
|giving preference to former workers al- 
| ready experienced who were not agitators 
| in the strike, ex-soldiers will be given first 
| choice among- new men, it was pointed 
out. Additional information was supplied 
‘as follows: 

Perhaps not more than 30 former work- 

ers will be dismissed, since only the lead- 
); ers in the strike movement are not wanted 
| by the contractors. 
Already construction work is again in 
;full swing. Strikers who were dismissed 
have left town and the atmosphere has 
cleared. 


Public Utilities Plan 
600 Million Program 
In Next Six Months 


National Electric Light As- 


| 





sociation Director Tells 
President of Industry’s 
The site of Hoover Dam in the Black Canyon of the Colorado River is shown in the above view looking down- Condition 


streant. The lake reservoir, 115 miles long and 580 feet deep, which will be created by the waterworks to be 
constructed under the direction of the National Reclamation Service, will begin at about the point where the_ 
breadth of the river is contracted by the encroaching cliffs of the gorge. The 730-foot dam will be nearly twice 
as high as any yet constructed, with a width of 45 feet at top and 650 feet at base. The State of New York 








President Hoover was told Aug. 18 by 
Paul S. Clapp, managing director of the 
National Electric Light Association, that, 
in his opinion, the public utilities of the 
country will spend about $600,000,000 for 
new construction this year as compared 
with $915,000,000 last year, Mr. Clapp 
stated orally at the White House follow- 
ing his conference with the President. 

Cites Price Decrease 


Mr. Clapp declared that he attributed 
a part of the decrease to the lower costs 


ing to the Reclamation Service. Four tunnels, each 50 feet in diameter, of a total length of 3.1 miles, will 
divert the waters of the Colorado during construction, which is expected to occupy five years and to cost $48,- 
890,995 under the contract. The power house to be built at the foot of the dam will generate 1,000,000 horsepower. 





First Patent on Plant Ever Issued 7 er Death Rate | 


The importation of concentrated feed, 
such as corn and cottonseed meal, and 
the movement of livestock to areas in 
which feed is relatively plentiful were two 
possibilities for the relief of the critical 
livestock situation, it was developed at 


With the taking over of this function 
by the State governments, the necessity 
of registration of motor vehicle drivers 
immediately became apparent. Many 
States passed laws licensing both the 
driver of pleasure cars and also commer- 
cial vehicles. There was a great vari- 
ation in these laws passed by the differ- 
ent States, and with the growth of inter- 
state traffic a situation arose somewhat 
similar to the confusion that prevailed 
when local communities were in control. 

This led, in 1925 and 1926, to the prep- 
aration of a uniform vehicle code proposed 
for State enactment by a committee of 
the National Conference of Street and 
Highway Safety in cooperation with a 
committee of the National Conference of | 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. 

This code has been kept up to date by 
continued conferences and is a great im- 
provement if used as a basis when draw- | 
ing up laws to meet the needs of the 
{ndividual States. Varying and con- 
stantly changing conditions require indi- 
vidual treatment, and with the uniform) 
law as a code, legislation can be framed | 
which will not conflict r-aterially with the 
laws of other States. 


Fee Would Cover Costs 


To obtain the control we have in mind, 
there first must be legislation to establish 
a driver’s license law. This law should 


on feed and livestock shipments was em- 
phasized by some of the delegates, and 
cthers declared that financing for Winter 
feeding is vital. 

Fgures presented by Dr. C. W. Warbur- 


the Federal Department of Agriculture, 
indicated that the livestock situation is 
critical in all of tne Western States except 
Arizona, New Mexico and Texas. The 
chief difficulty, it was explained, is that 
the Winter range is far below normal, or 


otherwise good range. Domestic feeds 
have been produced in smaller quantities 
and cannot make up for the lack of range 
feed. 


Suffering Reported 
Some human suffering was reported. 
The Montana delegates reported distress 
in the dry land wheat belt. From South 
Dakota came reports that the grasshopper 
scourge and drought had caused distress 
in certain counties but that this would 


the conference. | 
The need of preferential freight rates | 


ton, of Washington, D. C., on behalf of, 


that water shortage will keep stock off an | 


leording to the applicant originated as a|clude plants which can reproduce, but only 


Is Granted on Everblooming Rose’ From Alcoholism Is 





Award Under 1930 Law Requires Development of Entirely | 


New Course of Procedure, Patent Office Says | 





[Continued from Page 1.1 . 
Plant Industry, which, with this support-;|comparison with the parent plant. The 
ing evidence, found that there was a N€W| came holds true to some extent in the} 
and patentable feature in the plant. f “* k : iia { 
In a letter from the Patent Office to|C4S¢ Of crosses of two known p : 
the attorney for the inventor, dated Aug. | However, where the plant is not known, , 
6, the attorney was a = a. |or where entirely new characteristics are 
“Upon resubmission of the application |, . fants] 
to bk Department of Agriculture, the ex- | developed, ng Brey a known — ts 
perts thereof reported on July 6, 1931, as| the task of determining newness is mc 
follows: | difficult and ‘requires comparison with 
“In response to vont et me. un all known plants of the general type de- 
der the provisions o xecutive r a ‘ : or at : f Health. 
5464, dated Oct. 17, 1930, I would state that, cribed in the patent application. ane |™. the State Department of Hea 
as a result of consideration and study of |. eeiaiinla Of the Sureaa of Ment In- 
the evidence submitted, it is concluded | SPtt 
that the rose in question as described | y- 
and illustrated in the application and au-| The exact scope and effect of the law 
thenticated as to its everblooming char- }are yet to be determined. Its constitution - 
acteristics by the affidavits accompanying | ality has been questioned informally, on 
the amended application is apparently a|the ground that the constitutional pro- 
new and distinct variety of rose which ac-| vision for patents was not intended to in- 


Department 





SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Aug. 


ever recorded 


alcoholism was less than 200. 


sport or mutation of the Dr. W. Van Fleet | mechanical devices, which cannot. \tinued rapidly since that year.” 


Lowest in Decade 


Suicides Last Year Rose to 
Highest Level Ever Re- 
corded, Says State Health 


18 


The lowest death rate from alcoholism 
in a decade and the highest rate of suicide } 
in Illinois were shown in 
{1930, according to announcement today 


“A sharp decline in mortality from al- 
|coholism, which accounted for only 195 
fatalities in Illinois last year, against 230 
}in 1929, gave the State its lowest ceath 
rate in a decade from this cause,” the an- 
;nouncement said. “For the first time since 
| 1921 the number of deaths charged against 
The dis- 
|tinct downward trend in mortality from 
{alcoholism began in 1928 and has con- 


of construction. 

Additional information supplied by Mr. 
Clapp to the President follows: 
, When the leaders of the public utility 
industry were called into conference with 
President Hoover at the White House in 


1929 following the stock market disturb- | 


ance they committed themseives to a new 
construction program for 1930 of about 
$800,000,000. That program went through 
as promised and even exceeded it, amount- 
ing to approximately $915,000,000. It is 
anticipated that new construction this 
year will total $600,000,000. 

For the first six months of 1931 gross 
earnings of the Nation's public utilities 
were off less than 1 per cent compared 
) With the corresponding period of 1930. 

Consumption Decreases 

Domestic consumption of electricity 
throughout the country increased 8': per 
cent in the first six months of this year 
over tne Jike period of 1930. The signif- 
icant fact is that 
of electricity for the first six months ot 
for the same period of 1929. 

Industrial use of electric power showed 
& decrease of 15 per cent for the first six 
months of this year as compared with the 
corresponding period of last year. This is 
a very good sign when it is taken into 
consideration that the general fall off in 


5 ; F . withi rose. _._| There are still to be determined legally : oi manufacturing industries was greatly in 
provide a fee sufficient in amount to cover ee a a een ““Aas the only claimed character which such questions as whether a purchaser of| | en or be excess of this 15 per cent. 
the expenses of the entire operation and among residents on the Humbolt River,| distinguishes this new variety from its/a patented plant can sell shoots from it} | fited — — = hed antine in! .,Fhe increase iti household consumpticn 
make the department self-supporting. > slieve ‘si ld b led |parent, the Dr. W. Van Fleet, is its ever-|for propagation by others; what should, Crecite ore cf electricity is in part due to increased 
The amount charged must be enough | but believed the situation could be handled ‘deaths from alcoholism in Illinois last 


to cover the cost of necessary examina- | locally. 


tion, investigations and personnel. It 
must also cover the cost and maintenance 
of an adequate system of records. The 
fee should be limited to the actual cost of 
operation and should not be used for the 
purpose of revenue or be a burden to the! 
public. 

The act should provide for the central- 
ized controt by the State department 
charged with the enforcement of the motor 
vehicle laws and should provide for an 
examination for all applicants. This ex- 
amination should be controlled by the 
State department and should be con- 
ducted wherever possible by employes of 
the State under the supervision of the 
State department. 

Local Examinations Provided 

In States with a large area and limited 

, Personnel, it may sometimes be necessary 
for the convenience of applicants to au- 
thorize local enforcement officers to con- 
duct examinations. Wherever possible the | 
number of such officers should be mini- 
mized, as local conditions might tend to 
lower the standards of the examination. 

Wherever agencies of this type are used, | 
they should be compelled to adhere strictly | 
to the rules of the central office. Abso- 
lute control by the central body is most 
essential in order to eliminate radical or 
lax examination procedure. 


Vocational Schools Said 


To Replace Apprenticeship 


[Continued from Page 1.| 


secondary schools. Furthermore, there 
was a 300 per cent increase in the colleges 
and universities during the past 10 years. 


Collegiate education for business is 
growing far more rapidly than higher 
education in general. Although the col- 
legiate schools of commerce are among 
the most recently organized divisions of 
the university, they are in many instances 
the largest of the professional schools. 
If the rate of increase continues, schools 
of commerce within the next 10 years 
will be the largest of the professional 
schools. 

There is no possibility of having a sur- 
plus of collegiately trained business men. 
There is a decided trend toward speciali- 
zation on functions among the collegiate 
schools and departments of business. The 
number of courses, the number of in- 
structors, and the number of students 
more than doubled during the past six 
years. However, the number of institu- 
tions offering specialized instruction re- 

The law should provide for an actual|™ained practically the same. 
demonstration of the applicant’s ability to| The great economic strides of the Na- 
safely handle a motor vehicle under nor-| tion have caused the study of business 
mal conditions. It should also enable | to be emphasized. Business is a science. 
the exgminer to determine the physical) There is a right and a wrong way to 
and mental qualifications of the applicant | engage in the science. Education is rap- 


|dark green, 


|/have been filed under the plant patent 


{their newness. 


blooming habit, this decision isnot based| be done in case a patented plant is re- 


in whole or in part on the particular color | produced later from seed, the law not pro- 


year but for the fact that this improve- 
ment is simply a continuation of a down- 


use of electric refrigeration. 
try expects that $800,000 


The indus- 
worth of new 


shown.’” ; » peg E egal ogy from seed; noe) ward trend which began in 1928,” said electric refrigeration will be sold this year 
scription of New Rose ; : .,|Dr. Andy Hall, Director of the Pepart- = 
Descripti fl The patent issued Aug. 18 follows in lead siediiiie: Ski Salih Mihen: nines dimink danni 


In Files of Patent Office full text: 


A description of the new rose, included | . 
in the files of the Patent Office on the Claims of nent 
case, follows: 'As Made in Application 

“New Dawn: Sport of Dr. W. Van A pp on 
Fleet. Type, Dr. W. Van Fleet. Bud|_ Plant Pat. 1.—Patented Aug. 18, 18 L, 
medium size; flower medium size, double, Henry F. Bosenberg, of New Brunswick, 
lasting, slightly fragrant, blush-pink,|N. J., assignor to Louis C. Schubert, of 
borne singly and several together on long New Brunswick, N. J. 
stem. Foliage sufficient, medium size,;} Climbing or trailing rose. 
glossy. Growth vigorous,| pplication filed Aug. 6, 1930. 
climbing (15 to 20 feet); free, continuous | No. 473410. 
Blenmer from June to Movember, Very My invention relates to improvements |! 1929. 


hardy.” ee | known as climbing | 

In the course of the application, it was in pn A poly which the central | 
determined that a single claim was — | or main stalks acquire considerable length | 
able to the three presented, and one claim | 14’ Vien given moderate support “climb” | 


was substituted. ‘ |record of 1,227. 
A considerable number of applications | 2nd branch out in various directions. 


when 409 deaths were charged 


|excessive intemperance. In each 


preceding year. 


“Furthermore, the fatalities 


‘the middle and upper age levels. 


Serial 


Suicides Total 1,382 


law, and these have been referred to the |a long period of blooming. This has been | years of age. 
Dpartment of Agriculture for study as to | acquired in nonclimbing roses of the type} sons under 35 


| blooming roses. My invention now gives 
{the true everblooming character to climb- 
ing roses. 

The following description and accom- 


Patent Applications 
Cover Wide Range 


These applications cover a very wide 


in the 35 to 44 age group. 


than in 1929. 


| “The peak year for this State was 1927, 
against 
suc- 
ceeding year the reduction has been sub- 
stantially below the figure for the next 


have oc- 
curred almost altogether among men in 
Last 
year only 12 per cent of the deaths from 
alcoholism were among people under 35 
| years old. The same percentage prevailed 


The number of suicidical deaths in 1930 |; ——————-—____ ___ 
was stated to have been 1,382, compared 
with 1,087 in 1929 and a previous high 


: Nearly one-half, 608, of all the suicides 
In roses it is very desirable to have! were among men who had lived beyond 50 
The number among per- 
was 293, or 21 per cent. 
|ordinarily called monthly roses or ever-|From the standpoint é6f age the greatest 
volume of increase took place among those 
Suicides in this 
| age group stood 3B per cent higher in 1930 


Cnarged against starvation and 43 against 
exposure to cold weather compared with 4 
and 24, respectively, in 1930. 

“Probably unfavorable economic condi- 
tions are a definite factor in the suicide 
rate, but it seems equaily certain that there 
is a deeper and more significant factor 
at work. Otherwise why should the sui- 
cide rate per 100,000 people in Illinois in- 
crease from 11.6 in 1920 to 18 in 1930, a 
decade characterized on the whole by un- 
precedented prosperity? The trend in the 
Suicide rate was distinctly upward 
throughout these 10 years.” 


Title Registered 


domestic consumption | 


this year was 24% per cent higher than 
| 


Published every day in the year exce 
by The United States Daily Publis: 


‘Hundreds Seeking Hunting ot Dueks 
H ( D b ° e , 
~| Hoover Dam Joos Will Be Curtailed 


To Save Supply 


Entire Elimination of Open 
Season May Be Ordered 
By Secretary Hyde if Con- 
ditions Warrant 


The duck-hunting season throughout 
the United States will be drastically re- 
duced or entirely eliminated by Secretary 
of Agriculture Hyde within the next two 
weeks, it was stated orally Aug. 18 at the 
Bureau of Biological Survey. 


Bureau representatives recently re- 
turned from northern areas of the United 
States reported continued and unprece- 
dented drought in duck-breeding areas. 
Results of the study, coupled with infor- 
mation from breeding areas in Canada, 
indicate that this year’s hatch of water 
fowl will be the smallest on record. 


Season Curtailed by Congress 


The following information also was 
made available at the Bureau: 

Legislation at the close of the season of 
1930-31 reduced the season of 1931-32 by 
two weeks. In an area including north- 
ern, central and western States, the sea- 
son’s opening was postponed from Sept. 
16 to Oct. 1. In all other areas, it was 
decided to reduce seasons by closing them 
two weeks before their regular closing 
dates. 

Under the new plan, the season in Cen- 
tral Atlantic States opens Oct. 16, in 
southern States Nov. 1, and in Florida 
Nov. 20, each season runing two weeks less 
than in previous years. 

Now it is believed necessary to reduce 
these seasons even more drastically be- 
cause of the scarcity of fowl. Unless this 
reduction takes place, fowl next year will 
be so scarce that the season may have 
to be closed entirely for several years. 

There is a possibility that the season 
this year may be closed altogether, in 
order to give ducks and geese a chance 
to increase their numbers. 


Dry Lakes and Marshes Seen 


Survey investigators reported dry lakes, 
ponds and marshes in the majority of 
breeding areas, where there was no sign 
of aquatic life. Although the drought is 
now broken, relief came too late to af- 
fect the breeding period. A marked short- 
age of breeding ducks and young was 
noted in all sections. In several thousand 
miles, investigators saw only a few dozen 
broods of young ducks in an area that 
in normal years produces millions. 

Governments of the United States and 
Canada are working together in an effort 
to save an adequate supply of breeders 
for next season. Shooting conditions have 
already been seriously affected, and the 
only method by which they may be re- 
turned to normal is through careful con- 
servation. 

The severity of limitations will not be 


definitely determined until Secretary 
Hyde has studied the situation more 
thoroughly. Correspondence with Cana- 


dian officials and conferences with inves- 
tigators will influence his decision. 


Higher Postage Ordered 
On Mail Sent to Canada 


Continued from Page 1.] 
rates are to be 6 cents for the first ounce 
or fraction thereof, and 10 cents for each 
additional ounce. 

The present rates to Canada are the 
Same as rates for sending letters and 
cards within the United States. 

Approximately $1,000,000 in additional 
revenues are expected to be gained by the 
Post Office Department as a result of the 
ee rates to Canada and Newfound- 
and. 

An order, which was signed by the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, W. 
Irving Glover, covering the Canadian 
postage rate increase, follows in full text: 

Commencing Sept. 1, 1931, the rate of 
postage on letters for dispatch to Canada 
and Newfoundland ‘(including Labrador) 
by the ordinary means will be 3 cents 
for each ounce or fraction thereof, and 
the rate on single post cards will be 2 
cents 

Commencing on the same date, the rate 
(postage plus fee for air mail service) 
applicable to air mail articles for Canada 
and Newfoundland «including Labrador) 
will be 6 cents for the first ounce or 
fraction thereof and 10 cents for each 
additional ounce or fraction thereof. 
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and provide for a test of the applicant’s| idly yielding to the economic demands of 
knowledge of the laws of the road enacted | Society and it is expected that in the 
|future the greatest educational expansion 


by the State. 

The officials conducting the examination 
should be empowered to refuse the issu- 
ance of a licenes to any person who fails 
to satisfy the examiner that he can safely 
operate a motor vehicle under normal traf- 
fic conditions. 

Would Eliminate Unfit 


This would eliminate a certain number | 


of persons that are afflicted with paraly- 
sis epilepsy, insanity or similar ailments, 
or those with physical defects such as poor 
vision or lack of muscular 
or others tempermentally unfit to drive. 

The law should also provide for the 
periodical reexamination of licensed driv- 
ers in order that changes in the law may 
be brought to their attention and any 
changes in their physical condition noted. 
When we realize that the majority of all 
accidents occur to the experienced opera- 
tors, the necessity for the frequent re- 
examination of drivers is apparent. 

This no doubt is due to the experienced 
operator taking greater chances and de- 
veloping a lessening sense of the hazard 
involved; whereas the novice is more 
timid and is reluctant to assume a traf- 
fic risk until his prolonged experience 
creates a superior confidence tending to 
dull his sense of danger. 

This disregard of safety precautions is 
somewhat comparable to the story of the 
small boy who informed his mother that 
he wasn’t going to say his prayers any 
more, as he failed to say them last night 
and nothing happened! 


Restricted Licenses Included 

The law should provide not only for 
the issuance of operators’ and chauffeurs’ 
licenses but also for a restricted license. 
This type of license should care for those 
who are partially disabled and who, while 
not deserving of an unlimited driving 
privilege, can safely operate a motor vehi- 
cle under cértain conditions or when 
driving specially equipped motor vehicles 
With this type of license, those persons 
with only one arm or those maimed or 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 6.) 


coordination ! 


| will be found within this field. 
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| | ture hereunto.—Henry F. Bosenberg. 


“It seems reasonable to suppose,” said 
Dr. Hall, “that mental pessimism brought 
on by the influence of the economic de- 
pression was an important factor in the 
suicide rate last year. At the same time 
the highly prosperous year of 1928 gave 
the previous high record rate from suicides 
in Illinois. 

“It is noteworthy to point out also that 
there was a very sharp decrease last year 
in mortality from starvation and from 
direct exposure to the influence of cold 





same everblooming habits may be at- 
tained by breeding this new quality into 
other varieties of climbing roses. 


‘this industry. 

Where an application describes a sport | 
of a known plant, the novelty of the plant | 
or lack of it frequently can be told by| Figure I shows (1) a flower that is just | 
dropping its petals, (2) a bud about to 
|open, (3) a terminal bud just forming 
| on a large side shoot, and (4) a new shoot 
which has not yet finished its growth and| 
formed buds at its terminus. This shoot | 
would not appear on the branch illus- 
trated until several weeks later than the 
stage of development shown, when it would 
grow out ordinarily from the axil of the 
first or second leaf below the bloomed-off 
flower. (5) Shows a second way in which 
new flowering shoots form, by branching 
off on a short stem immediately or closely 
,adjacent to the blossom that has just 
finished blooming. 
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offset to only a slight extent by reduced 
expenditures. A similar unfavorable trend 
is noted in Poland, but foreign trade re- 
| turns for June and for the first six months 
|Sshow an export surplus. A slight decline 
occurred in Canadian manufacturing last 
week, but it was apparently seasonal in 
character. 


branching and bud formation in cases 
| where the bloom has been cut off, but the | 
formation of new flowering shoots is not 
| dependent upon pruning off the old blos- 
soms. 

| It is evident that this succession of 
| blooms continuously or intermitttntly sup- 
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| stopped by frost. are relatively good. Conditions in the 


Philippines have reverted to the unsatis- 
factory level of two months ago, owing 
to the decline in abac. and copra prices 

The recent gain in Argentine peso ex- 
change has produced a slightly better 
business sentiment; the quantity of corn 
exports last week constituted a record 
The further weakening of Brazilian ex- 
change has increased the import stagna- 
tion. Inactivity continues to prevail in 
‘all lines of Mexican business, ) 
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| No claim is made as to novelty in color 
or other physical characteristics of the 
| individual blossoms, nor as to the foliage 
or growing habits of this rose other than 
as described above. 
described, characterized by its everbloom- 
ing habit. 

A climbing rose as herein shown and 
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Statement Made 
As to Architeets’ 
Work Explained 


Assistant Secretary of the. 
Treasury Says Wrong In- 
terpretation Was Given 
To His Words 


Answering recent inferences to the ef- 
fect that he had said that Government 
architects are more satisfactory than pri- 
vate architects and that the latter are 
inefficient afid slow, particularly in con- 
nection with the Government’s® public 
building program, Ferry K. Heath, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury in 
charge of public building, said in a letter 
to Louis LaBeaume, of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, that “outside private 
architects have not produced and are not 
producing faster than Government archi- 
tects engaged in similar projects.” 

The letter, which was made public by 
Mr. Heath Aug. 18, follows in full text: 

My dear Mr. La Beaume: I regret the 
delay which has ensued following receipt 
of your letter of the eighth instant in 
which you referred to a statement con- 
tained in the New York Herald-Tribune 
of Aug. 5. However, this délay gives me 
the opportunity to correct not only the 
inferences drawn from that statement by 
you, but also by Mr. Kohn, president of 
the American Institute of Architects, who 
is quoted in the New York Times of 
Aug. 17. 

Although I was not exactly quoted in 
the New York Herald-Tribune, the sub- 
stance of the statement expresses my 
views. The inferences drawn from my 
statement are the reporter's deductions. 
The interview resulted from an inquiry 
made by the newspaper as to whether the 
statements being generally made by vari- 
ous architects occupying more or less offi- 
cial positions were true. These statements 
generally have been that the employment 
of outside private architects would solve 
the presumed delay in the public building 
program, 








Architects Compared 

I did not state, as seemed to be in- 
fered by Mr. Kohn, that , Government 
architects are more satisfactory than pri- | 
vate architects and that the latter are 
inefficient and slow. I did say that out- 
side private architects have not produced, 
and are not producing faster than Gov- 
ernment architects engaged on similar 
projects. As a matter of fact, private. 
architects employed by the Treasury De-, 
partment are rendering very satisfactory 
services considering the conditions they 
have to meet, which are identical with 
the conditions which those employed in 
the Supervising Architect's Office have to 
meet. 

The Department considers it no reflec- 
tion on the private architect when his 
work is delayed, because these architects 
by undertaking Federal building work 
enter into a specialty in which they have 
had no previous experience, so that they 
have to devote considerable time acquir- 


ing knowledge of requirements and pro-! 


ceedings, with which Government archi- 
tects are already familiar. We have en- 
deavored to set forth in a circular the 
laws governing public building work, as 
well as a good many requirements that 
have to be met, but as it is impracticable 
to cover évery detail many conferences 
are necessary, taking up much time; in 
addition thereto there is a constant flow 
of inquiries and requests fér additional 
information, some of which it is difficult 
to elucidate through correspondence. 
Obtaining Information 

You state that you “have had many 
complaints of delay, due to the difficulty 
of securing. necessary information and 
prompt decisions” from outside architects 
engaged in governmental work. Every ef- 
tort is being made to give the informa- 
tion required’ and to do it promptly and 
we have on file many expressions of ap- 
preciation of the courteous treatment and 
the prompt attention given to the many 
questions to be settled with outside ar- 
chitects who are members of your organ- 
ization give me the highest compliments 
for the way the contacts with the Su- 
pervising Architect's Office have been han- 
aled. 

I am quite concerned about these state- 
ments and will greatly appreciate your 
giving me specific information as to these 
complaints so that, if they are justified, 
measures may be taken to guard against 
repetition. In this connection, it is per- 
tinent to state that all correspondence, the 
volume of which has now reached about 
1,500 letters and telegrams a day, is filed 
under the heading of the building, so that 
it is necessary to know the building con- 
cerned in order to search the files and es- 
tablish the facts. 


Private Firms Engaged 

About the time the enlarged Federal 
building program was inaugurated the 
writer had the pleasure of having several 
conferences with the official of your or- 
ganization, in which our plans were out- 
lined and the ideas of the Administration 
as to the use of private architects were 
explained. Everyone seemed to be in 
agreement at that time and legislation 
Was prepared, proposed and passed in- 
creasing not only the size of the build- 
ing program, but enlarging the authority 
of the Secretary to employ private archi- 
tects. 

As soon as authority was granted the 
Department proceeded to itake advantage 
of it and there are now 120 private archi- 
tectural firms engaged on public build- 
ing work and within a very short time 30 
more will be commissioned. As you have 
been previously advised, architects’ fees 
are not paid from the building appropria- 
tion, but from a special appropriation and 
the Department is obligating itself be- 
yond the amount appropriated on the as- 
sumption that some payments will not 
fall due until Congress can be asked for 
an increase in the appropriation. 


Attitude of Government 

There has never been a more liberal nor 
Sympathetic attitude on the part of the 
Government towards private architects 
since the first public building was designed. 
In the face of this fact articles have ap- 
peared in architectural magazines, state- 
ments have been made by members of the 
institute, members of Congress have been 
circularized by chapters of your organ- 
ization, and recently a statement appeared 
made by a regional director, and all of 


the articles and statements that I have 


read have been based on assumptions 
greatly at variance with the actual facts. 
These articles and statements have been 


seized upon by political enemies of the 


Administration as ammunition in their 
attempt to discredit any possible achieve- 


ment and are not conducive to the en-| 


couragement of the great efforts being 
put forth by the Department to carry out 
the will of Congress. 

I agree with you that the whole sub- 


ject should be handled amicably and with 


mutual respect and I am pleased to know 
that you, as chairman of the Committee 
on Public Works, did not countenance 
these articles and statements. 

It is not to be wondered that Govern- 
ment architects should endeavor to cor- 
rect the false impressions created by the 
article I mention. The “Federal Archi- 
tect,” which you state is making attacks 
on the architectural profession is not 
sponsored by the Government, but is a 
private enterprise, and the Treasury De- 
partment does not assume any responsi- 
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Progress of Revolt | 


In Cuba Described 


Military Activities Confined 
Now to Santa Clara Prov- 
ince, Envoy Reports 


Cuban military activities as a result of 
the revolutionary disturbances are now 
confined almost exclusively to Santa Clara 
Province, according to a statement made 
public Aug. 18 by the Department of State 


Ambassador to Cuba, Harry F. Guggen- 
heim. 

The statement follows in full text: 

In a telegram dated Aug. 17, 4 p. m., 
Ambassador Guggenheim reports that 
military activities are now limited almost 
exclusively to Santa Clara province where 
troops are still engaging parties of in- 
surgents. It appears that as yet the gov- 
ernment has not definitely succeeded in 
locating Mendez Penate, Aurelio Hevia, 
or Mariano Gomez. 

Ambassador Guggenheim adds that the 
only destruction of American property 
which has thus far been reported to the 
Embassy is that of a powder magazine 
attached to a quarry owned by Mr. N. 
A. Allen at Arieta in Santa Clara prov- 
ince, which appears to have been blown 
up by insurgents on Aug. 12. Mr. Allen 
estimates damages at about $5,000. 

President Machado is reported to have 
announced yesterday that he would con- 
tinue the program of constitutional re- 
form. 


New York Governor 
Asks for Status of 
Canadian Treaty 


Details in St. Lawrence River 
Negotiations Asked in 
Letter Written to Presi- 
dent Hoover 


Atpany, N. Y., Aug. 18 


Gov. Franklin D. Roosevelt today made 
public here a letter to President Hoover 
asking to be advised of the status of ne- 
gotiations between the United States and 
Canada relative to a treaty covering de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence River. 

Governor's Request 

The request included quotation of a 
letter to the Governor from Frank P. 
Walsh, chairman of the New York Power 
Authority created by the 1931 Legislature, 
referring to a previous request by Gover- 
nor Roosevelt that Delos M. Cosgrove, a 
member of the Power Authority, be named 
as one of the representatives to negotiate 
a treaty, which will affect New York 
State’s power project. 

Governor Roosevelt's letter to the Presi- 
dent follows in full text: 

Referring to my letter to you of June 
11, 1931, which was acknowledged by the 
Secretary to the President under date of 
June 20, 1931, I beg to advise you that I 
have received the following letter from 
the Power Authority of the State of New 
York: 

“In your letter to the President under 
date of June 11, 1931, you requested him to 
appoint as a member of the proposed 
treaty commission with Canada, Mr. Delps 
M. Cosgrove, vice chairman of the Power 
Authority of the State of New York. 

“This letter, we understand, was ac- 
knowledged by the Secretary to the Presi- 
dent under date of June 20, 1931. 


' Held Conversations 

“Since that date members of the Power 
Authority have held informal conversa- 
tions in Canada looking to the furthering 
of plans for a dam in the international 
section of the St. Lawrence River. 

“In these conversations, it has been 
made apparent that the governments of 
the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada are considering the abandonment 
of the appointment of treaty commission- 
ers and the substitution therefor of di- 
rect negotiations through diplomatic chan- 
nels alone between the Federal govern- 
ments of the two countries looking to the 
drafting of a treaty. 

“These advices seem borne out by state- 
ments in the Canadian and American 
press. 

“May we again call your attention to the 
vital importance that the State of New 
York be gypresented in the negotiations 
with Canada and that this right is recog- 
nized in the fourth conclusion of the re- 
port of the United States-St. Lawrence 
Commission upon the development of 
shipway from the Great Lakes to the 
sea, submitted by President Hoover, at 
that time Secretary of Commerce and 
chairman of the Commission, of date Dec- 
27, 1926, which reads as follows: 


Asks Status of Plan 

_“*That negotiations should be entered 
into with Canada in an endeavor to ar- 
rive at agreements on all these subjects. 
In such negotiations the United States 
should recognize the proper relations of 
New York to the power development in 
the international section.’ 

“This principle was reiterated on other 
occasions by Chairman Hoover. 

“Therefore, may we request that, as this 
whole question involves relationships be- 
tween the State of New York and the 
United States Government, you obtain for 
us, if possible, direct and early informa- 
tion regarding the negotiations between 
Washington and Ottawa. 

“We must repeat with definite emphasis 
that we adhere to the belief that a repre- 
sentative of New York should take part 
in the negotiations in view of the fact 
that state-owned power development is 
equally involved with the navigation plans 
of the Federal Government. 

“(Signed) FRANK P. WALSH, 

; Chairman.” 

In view of this whole matter in which 
I concur, I would greatly appreciate it if 
you would be good enough to advise’me of 
the status of the negotiations between the 
United States and Canada relating to 
drafting of a treaty covering the develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence River in the 
international section for navigation and 
power purposes. 


bility for statements made by this maga- 
zine any more than it is believed the 
American Institute of Architects assumes 
responsibility for statements contained in 
the “American Architect.” Nevertheless I 
, intend to request the editor of the Federal 
Architect to refrain from statements which 
might be considered as reflecting on the 
American Institute of Architects. 


intended, but I do want you to know that 
the Department will always appreciate 
any cooperation your great organization 
can give it. 

In Mr. Kohn’'s interview this morning 
he was reported to have said that the 
Government has been employing private 
architects for so short a time that it could 
not possibly be known whether or not 
their work will prove to be more satis- 
factory than the work being done by the 
Supervising Architect's Office. By the 
same token I would think that if the time 
spent is too short to determine this ques- 
tion, it has surely been too short to prove 
the contention that the placing of all 
| governmental work in private architects’ 
hands is the wise solution of the problem. 
| 


I have written at more length than I! 
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NATIONAL SHRINE AT LINCOLN’S CABIN HOME 


MNHIRTY acres of the original farm 

of Thomas Lincoln in Spencer 
County, Ind., including the site of the 
log cabin in which his son, Abraham 
Lincoln, spent 14 years of his boy- 
hood and in which his mother, Nancy 
Hanks Lincoln, died, were dedicated to 
the State of Indiana in 1930 as a con- 
tribution towards a National Lincoln 
Shrine. Since then, the area has been 
extended to 100 acres to include the 
knoll on which is located the grave of 


Lincoln’s mother. This area has been 
cleared of unsightly buildings and 
fences, roads have been filled in and 
obliterated, the eroded hillsides have 
been graded and planted in grass and 
native trees and shrubs to restore the 
scene to its former verdancy. Landscape 
plans call for a service area for park- 
ing tourist automobiles, shelters, an 
outdoor arena for gatherings, construc- 
tion of entrances and approaches to the 
grave, reestablishment of the footpath 





from the cabin to the grave, erection 
of a flag shaft, relocation of the pres- 
ent highway, fencing the grounds and 
extension of forest planting. This is 
to be done under the direction of the 
State Department of Conservation. The 
design for the memorial building has 
been drawn, and national aid is sought 
to finance construction. The design of 
the proposed memorial prepared by 
Thomas Hibben, architect, is shown, 
with sketches of the cabin and grave. 


President Hoover Not to Summon Extra — First Hurricane. | 
Session of Congress for Any Purpose 





White House Statement Says 


Of Special Sitting 





Executive Has No Intention 
of National Body 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


for it He contended that the House 
could, if it so desired, meet on the first 
day of the regular session on December, 
elect a temporary speaker and act on 
the Hoover moratorium before Dec. 15. 


Temporary Speaker Cited 


As Solution to Problem 


Representative Treadway said that he 
had recently written Tyler Page, Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, concerning 
the proposal advanced by Senator Wat- 
son. Mr. Page informed him, he said, 
that in his opinion there was nothing 
to prevent the House electing a temporary 
speaker 40 meet such a situation, but that 
he had never before heard it having been 
seriously considered. 

Statements in advocacy of a_ special 
session, or for an early call of the regu- 
lar session. issued at intervals throughout 
the Summer by a number of members of 
both Houses, have based their suggestion 
chiefly on the need for preparatory legis- 
lation looking toward relief during the 
coming Winter, and on the desirability 
of early organization of the House for 
the purpose of early ratification of the war 
debt moratorium. 

Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wiscon- 
sin, on several occasions has suggested 
an immediate call of an extra session for 
the consideration of relief legislation. Fol- 


‘Utah’ to Maneuver 
By Radio Control 


Battleship to Be Used as Target 
In Navy Tests 


[Continued from Page 1,1 
der right or left as required by the change 
of course desired. 

After attaining a set course, a gyro pilot, 
or “metal mike,” similar to the type used 
by modern merchant steamers, will keep 
the ship on its course. 

The controlling apparatus for the 
“Utah” will be mounted in a destroyer. 
To maneuver the battleship, the destroyer 
will send out appropriate signals on spe- 
cial transmitting apparatus. 

These signals will be picked up by the 
apparatus on the target ship and will set 
in motion the machinery designed to ae- 
complish the required operations. 


In Sight of Target 


During maneuvers, the officer of the 
controlling ship may remain in sight of 
the target to observe the effect of the 
bombs, or gunfire, or he may be informed 
by an observer in an airplane who will 
send information by radio. 

The United States Navy has been in- 
terested in the possibilities of remote con- 
trol by radio ever since the inception of 
the art. 

The Navy's first practical applicatidn 
of remote control was made to the old 
battleship “Iowa” which was equipped for 
radio control in 1920 and used as a target 
during Winter maneuvers of the United 
States fleet off Panama in 1923. 

Lessons of great value were learned 
from operation of the Iowa in the matter 
of radio control as well as ship protec- 
tion and stability. 

The decision made after the Washing- 
ton and London Naval Conferences to 
scrap certain vessels gave the Navy an 
opportunity to equip other ships for use 
as radio controlled targets. 

The destroyer “Stoddert’” was equipped 
with radio control apparatus last year and 
is now in operation on the west coast, and 
a series of tests will be conducted by air- 
craft using dummy bombs and by sur- 
face vessels firing guns. 

Present plans do not call for the de- 
struction of the ex-‘Stoddert,” and pre- 
cautions will be taken to prevent serious 
damage to the target vessel and its equip- 
ment 

It is at present the intention of the 
Department to equip two more destroyers, 
the U. S. S. “Kilty” and U. S. S. “Boggs,” 
with radio-control similar to the “Stod- 
dert’ and conduct further tests with these 
ships. 

i 


lowing an announcement by the President 
on May 22 that he had no intention of 
assembling Congress, Senator La Follette 
declared that the President's announce- 
ment was an expression of a “do-nothing 


policy,” and that an extra session would 
afford Congress an opportunity to con- 
sider a program to stimulate economic 


recovery. 
Senator La Follette Urges 


Preparatory Legislation 


In his suggested program, Senator La 
Follette advocated preparatory relief leg- 
islation, adoption of a public works pro- 
gram, agricultural legislation, revision of 
the tariff, reorganization of the tax struc- 
ture, and establishment of a national eco- 
nomic council. 

Similar suggestions were made Aug. 11 
by Senator Blaine ‘(Rep.), also of Wis- 
consin, who declared that local and State 
relief agencies would be unable to cope 
with the situation in the Winter 

Demands for an extra session also arose 
as a result of an announcement June 16 
by the Department of Agriculture that it 
was not authorized under the law to use 


drought funds appropriated at the last 
session of Congress for relief this Sum- 
mer. Representatives Smith (Rep.), of 


Twin Falls, Idaho, and Evans ‘Dem.), of 
Missoula, Mont., urged a special session 
at that time to take care of the drought 
sufferers in the northwestern States. 


A number of Members, including Repre- 
sentatives Treadway; Davenport (Rep.), 
of Clinton, N. Y., and Cannon (Dem.), 
Elsberry, Mo., have urged a special session 
to insure organization of the House in 
time for effective ratification of the war 
debt moratorium. 

The necessity for this action, however, 
has been discounted by Senator Watson, 
Representative Wood (‘Rep.), of La Fa- 
yette, Ind., chairman of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee; Vice ePresident 
Curtis and Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of 
Florida. 

Senator Watson expressed the view that 
there is no necessity for an extra session 
for this purpose, since if necessity arises, 
the House may elect a temporary Speaker 
to serve until the moratorium is ratified. 


Similar views were held by Senator 
Fletcher and the Vice President, Mr. 
Curtis. 

Senator Moses ‘Rep.), of New Hamp- 


shire, president protem of the Senate, has 
on several occasions discounted the pos- 
sibility of an extra session, and expresed 
the view that material opposition to the 
moratorium proposal is not likely to de- 
velop. 


canlesneieciciseaietae 
Oklahoma May Establish 
Hospital for Chiropractors 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Aug. 18 

Governor Murray has announced that 
be probaly will propose to the next Legis- 
lature a bill to construct a State-owned 
and operated hospital open to all forms 
of treatment and for use of chiropractors 
and other nonmedical practitioners. 

This announcement followed action of 
the Board of Regents of the University of 
Oklahoma in refusing to permit chiroprac- 
tors to the hospital, operated in conjunc- 
tion with the medical school here. 


Fewer Traffic Charges 
Dismissed in California 





SACRAMENTO, CALIF., Aug. 18 


California court records for the month 
of July show that judges are less inclinded 
to dismiss cases against violators of the 
motor vehicle laws, the State Highway 
Patrol has just announced 

Statistics gathered by the State Motor 
Vehicle Division show that 13,015 cases 
were taken to court during July and of 
this number 246 were dismissed. During 
July of last year 1,160 of 11,783 cases 
were dismissed. 

Of the 12,769 convicted cases last month 
the number penalized for speeding totaled 
7,292 while only 14 speeding charges were 
| dismissed. 


Of Season Moving 


Northward in Gulf 


Litthe Chance of Reaching 
United States Before Force 
Is Expended, According 
To Weather Bureau 


[Continued from Page 1.| 
in months not included in this 
During an average season, six to 
hurricanes may originate. 

Records of the Bureau show that during 
the 36-year period, 1887 to 1923, six storms 
have originated during June, 10 during 
July, 32 during August, 46 during Sep- 
tember, 26 during October, and two during 
November. 

Storms of Two Classes 

These storms are of two classes 
which originate in June and November 
and those which are born in the inter- 
mediate months of the season. The first 
class is formed in the western Caribbean 
Sea. The second class, formed from July 
to October, originate near the Cape Verde 
Islands off the coast of Africa 


period 
eight 


those 


Several scientific theories are held as 
to the manner in which they originate. 
It is essential in the origin of a hurri- 


cane, that trade winds blowing in different 
directions converge to stimulate a circu- 
lar motion. This phenomenon usually oc- 
curs where southwest and northeast winds 
blow past each other at the thermal 
equator, which, during the hurricane sea- 
son, is a little north of the geographical 
equator. 

After their origin, hurricanes take a 
definite path. Those of the first class 
formed early and late in the season, have 
no inflections in their paths, and move 
northward or northeastward during thelr 


entire history. Those formed during in- 
termediate months of the season, how- 
ever, move from east to west, then re- 


curve toward the north, and later toward 
the northeast 

Upper winds keep them in motion, and 
their circular movement is continued be- 
cause of low pressure in the center and 
lack of stability in pressure on the out- 
side as compared to the inner part. 

Rates of Speed Vary 

Hurricanes travel at various 
speed, depending upon velocity 
winds. Their maximum speed is about 
20 miles an hour, while in some cases 
they have been knowr to stand still for 
as long as 24 hours. The average speed 
is about 12 miles an hour Their life 
varies from four or five days to as long as 
three weeks. 

The two most violent storms ever re- 
corded were in Miami, in September, 1926; 
and in Porto Rico in the same month of 
1928. The hurricane with the longest life, 
and which moved over a greater distance 
than any other, was the “Galveston” hurri- 
cane, which originated near the Cape 
Verde Islands, in 1900. From the time it 
was sighted, it went in a northwest di- 
rection, then northeast, over Lake Mich- 
igan, past the upper St. Lawrence valley, 
and gradually turned northward. 

Later it passed over Iceland, went north 
of Scandanavia, through Russia, and 
finally died in Siberia. Its life was about 
three weeks. 


rates of 
of upper 


Level of Water Is Still 
Rising at Hankow, China 


In a telegram dated Aug. 18, Walter A 
Adams, American Consul General at Han- 


kow, China, reports that the water level | 


at Hankow today is 53.4 feet and still 
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.. The ‘ | 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices || 


Aug. 18, 1931 





9:30 a. m—Fred C. Croxton, acting 
chairman of the President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment, called to 
discuss a routine unemployment matter. 


10:30 a. m. to 12 noon.—The President | 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- | 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 


12:15 p. m—Paul S. Clapp, of New 
York, managing director of the National 
Electric Light Association, cailed to dis- 
cuss the economic situation of the pub- 
lic utility industry. 

1 p. m.—Representative Treadway 
(Rep.), of Stockbridge, Mass., called to 
pay his respects. 

3 p. m—Hugh S. Cumming, Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service, 
called. Subject of conference not an- 
nounced. 


Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence 


Modified Bid Filed 
For Purchase of 
United States Lines 


iieandbiecncinn 

Action on Transfer of Ships 
Delayed While Chapman 
Interests Offer Is 
Consideration 


Given 


A “modified” bid for the United States 
Lines, differing in certain minor details 
from the offer submitted last week, 
received by the Shipping Board Aug. 18 


from Paul W. Chapman, present owner of | 


the Lines, Chairman T. V. O'Connor an- 
nounced orally Aug. 18. 

The Board, during a special meeting 
called to consider bids submitted by Mr. 
Chapman and by International Mercantile 
Marine-Roosevelt Steamship Corporation, 
failed to take anticipated final action on 


| the pending sale of the outstanding Amer- 


ican flag merchant marine service. 
_Shairman O'Connor declared that ac- 
tion probably will be delayed for several 


| days, adding that the “modified” Chap- | 


man bid will be outlined to International 
Mercantile Marine-Roosevelt in the mean- 
time 

Action Is Delayed 


“Absolutely nothing has been done or 
will be done for several days,” the chair- 
man said. “I’m not in a position to talk 
at length, but the bid has been modified. 
This bid is similar to specifications drawn 
up last week.” 

The Chapman bid submitted last week, 
it was said at the Board, involved repos- 
session of certain ships by the Govern- 
ment, reduction of the Lines’ indebted- 
ness on account of the fleet now being 
operated, and a guarantee that two $10,- 
000,000 ships now being built would be 
finished. Further oral information made 
available at the Board follows 

The new Chapman bid has been sub- 
mitted on behalf not only of Chapman 
but also of Kenneth D. Dawson," Pacific 
coast ship operator, and R. Stanley Dol- 
lar. of the Dollar Line 

Chairman O'Connor said that the new 
offer eliminated the undesirable feature 
of the previous bid by which Chapman 


desired the Government to take back the | 


“Leviathan,” largest American passenger 
ship, as well as two other ships of the 
United States Lines fleet. 

The Board's requirements provided that 
the fleet be kept in operation for a period 
of eight years, with the “Leviathan” mak- 
ing at least seven transatlantic voyages 
annually, that the American Merchau.t 
Lines be continued in service as at present, 
that the “President Harding” and “Presi- 
aent Roosevelt” be operated between Ncw 
York and Hamburg, and that satisfactory 
arrangements be made for insuring con- 
struction of the two new ships for the 
transatlantic passenger trade 

The first Chapman offer involved as- 
sumption of $3,170,000 worth of responsi- 
bilities as well the raising of capita! 
to insure continued operation of tht 
service 

The Board has not thrown out the offer 
made by the International Mercantile 
Marine-Roosevelt interests, which was for 
$3,000,000, although the meeting was 
called principally to discuss the Chapman 
offer. Paul W. Chapman and Theodore 
S. Chapman were in conference with 
members of the Board during the day, 
while both Mr. Dollar and Mr. Dawson 
were in Washington. 
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Combined Assets — 
Of Farm Loan 
Banks Analyzed 


Totaled in Excess of Two 
Billions as of June 30, 
According to Consolidat- 
ed Condition Statements 








Combined assets of the Federal Land 


| Banks, Joint Stock Land Banks, and the 
| Federal Intermediate Credit Banks, all 


under the administration and supervision 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board, as of 


| June 30 totaled in excess of $2,061,000,000, 


according to consolidated statements of 
condition as of that date made public 
Aug. 18. 

Assets of the Federal Land Banks as of 
June 30 totaled $1,292,194,386, a decline of 
more than $2,000,000 from March 31, when 
assets of $1,294,834,720 were shown. 

A decline in assets of the Joint Stock 
Land Banks was also shown, totaling 
$596,491,245 as compared with $606,195,009 
three months previously. The Federal In- 
termediate Credit Banks likewise showed 
a decline in assets, totaling as of June 30, 
$172,963,820 as compared with $176,350,607 
on March 31. 

Loans Closed 

From organization to June 30, the state- 
ment shows, the Federal Land Banks have 
closed 519,213 loans in an aggregate 
amount of $1,681,716,914. The unmatured 
principal of all loans outstanding on the 
latter date, numbering 410,581, was $1,181,- 
541,084. The total amount of bonds out- 
standing on June 30, 1931, was $1,180,811,< 
340, including $1,808,560 held by the issu- 
ing banks. 

Assets of the 12 Federal Land Banks 
were shown as follows: Springfield, $54,- 
| 836,210; Baltimore, $74,162,537; Columbia, 

$68,142,014; Louisville, $129,221,884; New 
Orleans, $119,251,683; St. Louis, $114,295,- 
| 925; St. Paul, $136,202,773; Omaha, $175,- 
690,152; Wichita, $94,696,792; Houston, 
| $162,530,344; Berkeley, $55,011,210; and 
Spokane, $108,152,858. 

To June 30, 1931, Joint Stock Land 
Banks had closed 129,467 loans ,in aggre- 
gate amount of $896,816,417. There were 
ouststanding as of that date 98,050 loans, 
the unmatured principal of which totaled 
$566,969,684, including 6,417 loans amount- 
jing to $34,474,849 in the three Joint Stock 
Land Banks in receivership. 

Bonds Outstanding 

The total amount of Joint Stock Land 
Bank bonds outstanding on June 30 was 
$536,536,400, including $3,978,600 held by 
the issuing banks. These figures do not in- 
clude any bonds matured or called, nor 
the bonds issued or assumed by the three 
Joint Stock Land Banks in receivership. 

The loans and discounts of the 12 Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Banks from or- 
ganization to June 30, including renewals, 
aggregated $1,263,513,797, and the amount 
outstanding on this latter date was $136,- 
740,983. 

The discounts to June 30 for more than 
790 financial institutions, including re- 
newals, totaled $608,149,954. The out- 
standing discounts of that date amounted 
to $79,205,948. Loans to more than 115 
cooperative marketing associations to June 
30, including renewals, totaled $655,363,- 
842. The ioans outstanding on that date 
amounted to $57,535,035. 

From their organization to June 30, the 
Intermediate Credit Banks have issued 
debentures aggregating $920,755,000, of 
which $106,200,000 were outstanding on 
the latter date. 

(The consolidated statements of 
condition will be printed in the issue 

of Aug. 20.) 





Eight-month School Term 
Planned for Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Aug. 18. 


Schools of Oklahoma should be able to 
keep open for terms ranging from six to 
eight months during the coming school 
year, despite the decreasing gross pro- 
duction tax income for education, accord- 
ing to John S. Vaughan, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

Mr. Vaughan said school officials, by 
careful planning in making out their bud- 
gets, can keep schools open at least eight 
months Cooperation of school officials 
and citizens will assure full lenght terms, 
he said, as State aid will help. 





in China 

A bonded warehouse has been estab- 
lished at Harbin, China. Similar bonded 
warehouse facilities in China are obtaine 


able at Shanghai and Tientsin. (Departe 
‘ment of Commerce.) 


Warehouses 
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rising and that another 12 inch rise will | 
flood the office of the Consulate General. | 


John Ear! Baker of the Ministry of Rail- 
ways is flying to Hankow today on behalf 
of the National Famine Relief Commis- 
sion which is understood to 


Mr. Baker’s work will be the coordination 
of the various independent relief organiza- 
tions now operating 

The Consul General adds that 
Soong is making thorough inquiries con- 
cerning conditions and requirements for 
relief work:—Issued by the Department of 
| State, 


have been} 
organized by T. V. Soong and H. H. Kung. |! 
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Ten New Series 
Of Stamps Issued 
During 18 Months 


Several Commemorative 
Designs Among Those Put | 
On Sale Since Opening of | 
Calendar Year 1930 


Ten new kinds of postage stamps have 
heen issued by the Post Office Department 
since the opening of the calendar year 
1930, according to information made avail- 
able Aug. 18 at the Department. 

These include an issue commemorating 
the founding of the American Red Cross 
and another issue honoring General Cas- 
mir Pulaski, the Polish hero of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, placed on sale in 1931 
by the Department, according to the in- 
formation. 

Fewer than 35 commemorative stamps 
have been issued by the Department since 
the first commemorative stamps were is- 
sued on Jan. 2, 1893. The first commem- 
orative stamps were known as the Colum- 
bian Series, in honor of the 400th anni- 
versary of the discovery of America. A 
few memorial stamps also have been, 
placed on sale. | 


Eight Designs in Year 


The following information was also made 
available: 

The year 1930 was a busy one for the 
Post Office Department, as far as new 
stamp issues were concerned. Eight new 
stamps were placed on sale in this 12- 
month period. On Dec. 1, a redesigned 1'2 
cent stamp, honoring the late Warren G. 
Harding, was offered to the public. This 
stamp replaced the former current stamp 
which contained a profile view of the 
President. The late President on the new 
stamp was depicted in full face pose, 
with a new border design. 

On Sept. 17, 1930, the 200th anniversary 
of the birth of Gen. Baron von Steuben 
was commemorated by a new 2-cent 
stamp printed in red ink and honoring 
the general for his services during the} 
Revolutionary War in drilling and or- 
ganizing the Army. 

The 175th anniversary of the Battle of 
Braddock, sometimes termed the Battle of 
Monongahela, in which Braddock was de- 
feated by the French and Indians, was 
honored by a new 2-cent stamp issued on} 
July 9, 1930. | 

On June 4, 1930, a 4 cent stamp com- 
memorating President William Howard 
Taft was issued in place of the Martha 
Washington 4 cent stamp, current at that 
time. 





Graf Zeppelin Series 


The United States Graf Zeppelin Air 
Mail Stamps, which sold for 65 cents, 
$1.30 and $2.60 each, were first placed on 
sale on April 21, 1930. There was a 
large demand for this stamp; the Phila- 
telic Agency having had orders for over 
$50,000 worth of the stamps before they 
were issued. Graf Zeppelin stamps, how- 
ever, were sold throughout the country 
The issue was limited, though, to 1,000,000 
stamps of each denomination. They had 
the same shape, size and border design as 
current air mail stamps, and bore the 
words “Graf Zeppelin,” along with other 
distinguishing characteristics. 

The 300th anniversary of the founding 
of the Massachusetts Bay Colony was 
commemorated by a special 2 cent stamp 
offered for sale April 8, 1930. The stamp 
was .75 inches by .87 inches in size and 
bore the dates 1630 and 1930. 

The founding of the Province of Caro- 
lina and the 250th anniversary of the 
founding of the city of Charleston, S. C., 
were commemorated simultaneously by 
the issuance on April 10, 1930, of 2 cent 
stamp, especially designed and bearing 
the dates 1680 and 1930. 

A new 5 cent current air mail stamp 
was placed on sale Feb. 10, 1930. It was 
the same size as the old issue, but was of 
different design and was printed in purple. 
The old stamp was bicolored. 

Since the first issue of commemorative 
stamps, the Post Office Department has 
placed in circulation fewer than 35 such 
issues, in additional memorial stamps. 








Financial Reorganization 
Under Way in Australia 


The New South Wales Legislature has 
passed a bill reducing the public service 
salaries and has satisfied the Loan Coun- 
cil of its cooperation in the matter of the 
conversion loan and financial reorganiza- 
tion, according to Trade Commissioner E. 
C. Squire, Sydney, in a cable to the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

In his cable Mr. Squire further stated | 
that the financial emergency bills have | 
now passed each of the six states and | 
the campaign for the conversion of all of | 
the federal and state internal debt is 
now under way. This campaign involves 
securities totaling 556,000,000 pounds Aus- | 
tralian. | 

These developments have been accom- 
panied by several points in improvement | 
in government bond quotations and have 
been reflected in a generally more op- 
timistic and confident attitude on the 
part of the people. It is too soon, of 
course, to note any improvement in gen- 
eral trade.—Issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 


Arthritis in Bay State 
Prevalent, Survey Shows 


ALpany, N. Y., Aug. 18. 


Approximately 146,000 persons in the) 
State of Massachusetts are afflicted with 
arthritis, resulting in an annual loss of 
$8,000,000 frém incapacity, according to the 
results of a survey by the Massachusetts 
State Department of Public Health an- 
nounced here recently by Thomas Parran 
Jr.. New York State Commissioner of 
Public Health. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

The division of adult hygiene of the 
Massachusetts State Department of Pub- 
lic Health has started a survey to deter- 
mine the number of persons suffering 
from chronic arthritis in that State. 

From information already obtained it 
has been estimated that there are ap- 


proximately 146,000 persons in Massachu- | 


setts afflicted with the disease and that 
the incapacity resulting therefrom causes 
a loss of $8,000,000 annually. 

It has already been found that nearly 
85 per cent of those afflicted are over 40 
years of age, that there is more arthritis 
‘among the poor than the well-to-do and 
that as a rule Retants are not receiving 
treatment from physicians. 

The work thus far done indicates that 
60 per cent of all chronic cases now en- 
tirely incapacitated can be rendered self- 
supporting, or nearly so, by proper methods 
of treatment. 


Polish Chemical Output 


The value of Poland’s annual produc- 
tion of chemicals and chemical products 
is estimated at approximately $75,000,000. 
Poland has become the third largest pro- 
ducer of potassium salts and is an impor- 
tant manufacturer of superphosphates 
and nitrogenous fertilizers. (Department 
of Commerce.) 
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In New York City | 


Percentage Was Reduced From 
6.2 to 4.5 in 10 Years, Says 
Census Bureau 


The Director of the Census Aug. 18 an- 
nounced the results of the tabulation of | 
the 1930 census returns relative to illiter- 
acy for New York City. | 

For the city as a whole, the number of 
persons 10 years of age and over reported 
as unable to read and write in 1930 was 
264,606, as compared with 281,121 in 1920, 
the percentage of illiteracy having dropped 
from 6.2 in 1920 to 45 in 1930. The 
greatest decrease in percentage of iiiit- 
eracy for the city as a whole was shown 
for the foreign-born white, which dropped 
from 13.8 per cent in 1920 to 10.7 per cent 


in 1930.—I/ssued by ihe Bureau of the 
Census. 


Infantile Paralysis Cases 
Increase in Two States 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 18. 


to support rumors that infantile paralysis 
is contracted by bathing at beach resorts, 
according to Dr. George H. Bigelow, State 
Public Health Commissioner. The Com-/; 
missioner’s statement was made as a. re-| 
sult of the spread of rumors to that ef- 
fect, he said. 


Twenty new cases were reported to the 
Department yesterday, bringing the total 
for the month to 149. No deaths were 
reported for the day. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I., Aug. 18. 


Seventeen cases of infantile paralysis 
were reported to the State Pubiic Health 
Commission during the week ended Aug. 
8, it was announced yesterday by the Com-! 
mission. This was stated to be an in- 


crease of six cases over the preceding 
week. 


Germs of Plant Diseases 
Discovered in Upper Air 


Scouting trips with airplanes show that 
spores of certain plant diseases are often 
found at heights of 10,000 feet in the 
upper air. This is one explanation for 
the spread of such diseases as black stem 
rust or small grains, says specialists of the 
Department of Agriculture. 


Investigators working with white Te 
blister rust have found that-spores of that 
disease falling in a perfectly still atmos- | 
phere from a height of one mile require 55 
hours to reach the earth. Such experiments 
make it clear that plant disease spores 
may be blown for leng distances unless 
brought down by rain or some other 


agency.—Issued by the Department of Ag- 
riculture. ’ 
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Male Population Reveals Signs and Color Used to Depict Terrain 
Relative Decline in Decade , ; aie fs 
OnM aps to Guide M ilitary O perations 


(Conttnued from Page 1.1 

than females, though the excess is not, 

very great. ———s 
While the number of Mexicans is rela- 

tively small as compared with the other 

races, the differences in the sex ratios in 

the different areas are interesting. In the! 

North there were 65,451 males of this race 

and 39,535 females, or 165.6 males per 100 





| Ability to Interpret Charts Quickly and Accurately Declared 
To Be Essential for Officers 
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females. In the South (the Mexicans in 
this section being mainly in Texas) 
sex ratio was 106.1, and in the West, 116.9. 

The population returns by sex, color, 
and nativity are presented by geographic 
divisions and States in Table 3. (Figures 
for all States except Texas have already 
been released State vy State as the tabu- 


| lations have beeri completed.) 


Table 1.—Population of the United States 
by sex, color and nativity: 1930 and 1920. - 


(Sex ratio=males per 100 females) 





the | 


Ability to read a map quickly and ac- 


the infantry officer, since all operations 


usually are planned with the aid of maps, 


it is asserted in a bulletin just issued by 
the Department of War for use as a text 
in the extension course of the infantry 
school, prepared under the direction of 
the Chief of Infantry. 

Lack of ability in this branch of mili- 
tary tactics in war time will result in 
materially lessening an officer's usefulness, 


} | occasions 
curately is of the greatest importance to! 


there has 


been 


developed a 
special class of conventional signs of a 
purely military nature. 

In addition to the use of conventional ;has been given to the necessity of remov-| 





Uniform Law 
For Licensing 


Drivers Urged 


Promotion of Safety by) 
Eliminating Unsafe Mo-| 
torists by Tests Explained 
To Secretaries of State 





{Continued from Page 2.] 


deformed could be safely licensed to drive 
specially equipped vehicles. 

Provision should also be made for stu- 
dent drivers so that they may legally; 
operate a motor vehicle when accom- 
panied by their teacher during the period 
of their instruction. 

The type of license issued is in itself 
of importance. The card is a means of 
identity and should contain the name and 
address of the licensee, a brief description 
and the signature of the party licensed, 
and it should include a fingerprint. The 
fingerprint will make the identity positive. 

Card to Show Offenses 

Space should be provided for a record 
of the more serious offenses for which the! 
licensee has been convicted and a record of 
any previous suspensions or revocations 
of his license. 

Every driver's license act should provide 
for a complete and adequate system of | 
records. The law should be so written to 
allow for additional record problems which 
of necessity arise from time to time. This 
record should be kept at the central office 
and so arranged that the desired informa- 
tion is quickly obtainable. 

Experience has proven that mechanical 
systems are the most dependable. A mas- 
ter file containing a complete history of 
the operator, together with the necessary 
indexes, is of prime importance. This file 
should contain the name and license num- 
ber of the person, a record of any convic- 
tions, suspensions, revocations, accidents 
or complaints filed against him, and a no- 
tation of the location of any correspond- 
ence relative to this record. 


Records Are Invaluable 


In this manner complete driving his- 
tory of a licensee will be readily available. | 
These records will be invaluable in the! 
elimination of the unsafe driver from the | 
highway and in addition will be immensely 
| effective as an aid to general police work 
'relating to criminal investigation. 

Regardless of precautions at the time 
of examinations, many unsafe drivers are 
licensed. In the past not enough thought | 


| Signs, many maps are printed in colors,|ing the incompetent or dangerous driver 
certain distinctive colors indicating certain after he has obtained his driver's license. 


Cefinite classes of objects. 


The usual con- | 


When the file records indicate that a’! 


vention in the use of colors is that em- person is habitually reckless, continually | 
| ployed in the majority of standard topo- | violating the law, or has been involved in} 


graphical maps, as follows: Black is used|numerous accidents, 
features, 


to 


indicate 


artificial 


(all 


the 


























Tape 3.—POPULATION BY SEX, COLOR, AND NATIVITY, WITH SEX RATIO (MALES PER 100 FEMALES), BY 


DIVISIONS AND STATES: 1930 AND 1920 
(Sex ratio= males per 100 females} 





































































































































































upon receipt of a’ 
| verified complaint charging reckless or) 


ways. 


Pedestrians’ Deaths Lead 
New Jersey Traffic Toll 


Trenton, N. J., Aug. 18. 


Accidents to pedestrians in New Jersey, 
during June, although representing only 
18.9 per cent of the total accidents, caused 
51.25 per cent of the total June deaths, 
according to an announcement today by 
the New Jersey Traffic Commission. Addi- 
tional information was made available as 
follows: 

The total number of accidents reported 
during the month was 4,630, a decrease 
of 46 below May. In these accidents 80 
were reported killed and 3,112 injured. 
49 more than the total reported injured in 
May. 
| The average number of accidents daily 
in June was 1543 as against 150.8 in 
May. 

The estimated property damage in June 
accidents was $625,000, an increase of 
$25,000 over the previous month. 

A total of 8,051 drivers were reported 


involved in June accidents of, which 7,035 | 
(87.38 per cent) were males, 818 (10.8 per} 


cent) females, while the sex of 198 
per cent) were not stated. 


(2.46 











OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE| 


CAPITOL. Washington, D. C., August 15, 1931. 
‘SEALED BIDS will be opened in this office 
at 3 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, September 
17, 1931, for the construction of a house, 





}ler system, street lighting system. etc., in 
; Squares Nos. 576 and 578 in connection with | 
the United States Botanic Garden, Washing- | 





on, D. C. On or after August 22, 1931, plans 
;and specifications, not exceeding three sets, 
may be obtained at the Office of the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, in the discretion of said 


Architect, by any satisfactory general con- 
tractor. A deposit in the form of a check 
for $25.00. made payable to the order of 


David Lynn, Architect of the Capitol, willbe 
required for each set of plans and specifi- 
cations to insure their return in good condi- 
tion. 





Avtnorizen STATEMENTS ONLY Art Paesentep Herern, Berne 
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walks, installation of an underground sprink- | 





DAVID LYNN, Architect of the Capitol. | 
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OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 


CAPITOL,’ Washington, D. C., August 12, 1931. 
SEALED BIDS will be opened in this office at 
|3 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, September 


16, 1931 


for construction of a New Wing along 


| First Street connecting the two wings of the 
‘existing U. S. Senate Office Building. Wash- 
|ington, D. C. The work consists of the con- 
struction of a new building approximately 291 


feet long, by 


71 feet wide. 


and five stories 


high, of the same general character and de- 


sign as 


the existing building. 


On or after 


| August 19, 1931, plans and specifications, not 
exceeding three sets, may be obtained at the 
Office of the Architect of the Capitol, in the 
discretion of said Architect, by any satisfac- 


tory general 


contractor. 


A depesit 


|form of a check for $50.00, made payable to 
‘the ordér of David Lynn, Architect ef the 


Capitol, will 


be 


required for each set of 


plans and specifications to insure their re- 
| turn in good condition. DAVID LYNN, Archi- 
tect of the Capitol. 


in the! 
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You'll enjoy the 
EXTRA SERVICES 
and ECONOMY 


of these Hotels 






































NEW YORK CITY'S on/y United 
The Roosevelt 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
The Benjamin Franklin 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
The Olympic 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
The Bancroft 


NEWARK, N.J. 
The Robert Treat 


PATERSON, N.J. 
The Alexander Hamilton 


TRENTON, N.J. 
The Stacy-Trent 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
The Penn-Harris 
ALBANY, N.Y. 

The Ten Eyck 
SYRACUSE,N. Y. 
The Onondaga 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
The Seneca 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
The Niagara 


ERIE, PA. 
The Lawrence 


AKRON, OHIO 
The Portage 


FLINT, MICH. 
The Durant 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 
The President 


TUCSON, ARIZ. 
El Conquistador * 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
The Sc. Francis " 


SHEVEPORT, LA, 
The Washington-Youree 
TORONTO, ONT. 
The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 

= The Clifton 
WINDSOR, ONT. 
The Prince Edward 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B. W.I. 
The Constant Spring 
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4 BILLION 
400 MILLION DOLLARS 


»$4 400,000,000<« 





Annual Retail Sales in New York 


The Census of Distribution figures recently released by the United States Department of 
Commerce show that the 103,600 retail stores in New York City have an annual volume of 
sales amounting to more than $4,400,000,000. These are impressive figures, especially to na- 
tional advertisers whose business it is to get people to buy their merchandise from the local 
merchants. For here in one city, in one compact, territorially small market, they can sell 
more merchandise than in dozens of scattered states combined or scores of prominent cities 
combined—and at much less cost. Philadelphia, for instance, large as it is, has only one- 
fourth the volume of sales that New York has. San Francisco has one-ninth; Baltimore 


has one-twelfth; Minneapolis has one-fourteenth; New Orleans has one-twenty-eighth. 





Impressive, too, is the fact that when they advertise for 
YY | business the retail stores of New York put more full-run 


advertising in The Sun than in any other newspaper. And 


_s 
‘ 


RETAIL DISTRIBUTION IN NEW YORK CITY impressive, also, is the fact that during the first seven 


(FIVE BOROUGHS) 


‘months of 1931 the department stores of New York, which 





















‘ Per cent ; ‘ ; “ ‘ . 
KIND OF BUSINESS Number Net sales of total have long preferred The Sun, increased their space in this 
of stores (1929) ae 
ee ae eS newspaper by more than 14 per cent. over the correspond- 
RR LN or oe a we. | 103,623 | $4,402,876,069 | 100.00 pap y I P 
ial della csi sss<sansveunadaaden 42,947 | 1,088,248,155 | 24.72 ing period of 1930 and by nearly 20 per cent. over 1929. 
Apparel group .....ceeeseesceeecceees 13,639 689,322,129 15.66 
General merchandise group....... vaca eines 4,121 601,888,794 13.67 If you want more sales in the market of largest sales 
Rite i, i. sxe untae dis 5,529 | 400,240,497 9.09 a | 
Restaurants and eating places..........++ | 8.438 | 329,058,447 7.47 opportunities —_ put your message In The Sun, the home 
’ a 477 298,120,241 6.77 . | oa ; 
Pammbenet eat eneee wey ++ +++>> | — sccm newspaper of the better-class families in New York. 
Lumber and building group..........-+- 4,267 175,920,855 3.99 
‘All other stOPOS iscsi cocsedeecstoccesse | 21,205 820,076,951 18.63 
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Forwarding Bank | 
Held Not Liable | 


| 


For Check Loss 


Payee’s Bank Is Found to) 
Have Acted With Due) 
Diligence Under Custom | 
Of Community 


New Onr.eEans, LA. | 


City or SovutH JACKSONVILLE 
Vv. 
JACKSONVILLE TRACTION COMPANY. 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit. 

* No. 5933. 

Appeal from the District Court of the 
United States for the Southern District 
of Florida. 

James RoyaALL (EpcaR W. WaAYBRIGHT on 
the brief), for appellant; J. L. Doacest 
and W. McL. Curistre (G. O. McCoL- 
Lum, C. C. DoweELL, and J. L. Doccest 
Jr. on the brief), for appellee. | 

Before Foster, SisLEy and HUTCHERSON, | 
Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
June 26, 1931 


Hutcueson, Circuit Judge: 

This case comes here by appeal from 
the finding and judgment of the court be- 
low, in a case tried without a jury upon | 
an agreed statement of facts. 

Appellant, defendant below, devotes a 
large part of its brief to the point made} 
wholly immaterial by the stipulation of 
the facts, that appellee’s declaration} 
which began the suit was a suit upon the} 
dishonored check, and not upon the debt | 
which the check was given to pay. The 
case was submitted, not upon the plead-| 
ings, appellant in fact filed none what-| 
ever, but upon an agreed statement of | 
facts. 








Both Agree on Stipulation 


“The plaintiff and defendant agree that 
the stipulated facts constitute all the 
facts and all the evidence material and 
pertinent in the above case, and do hereby 
waive a jury” * * * and further “The 
parties do hereby further, agree that the 
court shall determine whether under the 
law as applied to the following stipulated 
facts and evidence, the defendant herein 
is liable to the plaintiff.” 


This form of agreement effected sub-| 
mission to the court below of the question 
whether upon the facts stipulated, plain- | 
tiff should or should not, as a matter of | 
law, have judgment, and it is to these} 
facts and not to the pleadings, that this! 
court must look in determining whether | 
the judgment rendered may stand. Re-| 
duced to the briefest compass, they are; | 
that the City of Jacksonville, owing the | 
Jacksonville Traction Company for track | 
extension work, mailed it a check for the | 
sum of $5,769.89 drawn by the city on the | 
Bank of South Jacksonville, hereafter re- 
ferred to as the “South Bank.” 


This check was received on the morning 
of Jan. 11, 1927, and was about noon of | 
that day, in accordance with the estab-| 
lished custom of handling such checks, | 
deposited with other checks and cash in, 
the Atlantic National Bank, of Jackson- 
ville. 

The Atlantic Bank acted as general cor- 
responding and collecting bank for the 
South Bank, and that bank carried an 
account with the Atlantic. In accordance 
with the established custom between the | 
Atlantic and the South Bank and all other | 
banks in Jacksonville after banking hours, 
this check, together with some 200 or 
more checks and items of equal dignity 
with but unrelated to the traction com-| 
pany item, reached the South Bank in| 
due course of mail on Jan. 12; that bank | 
refused a few of the items and on the same 
day accepted the rest, including the city | 
check which it marked “paid” and returned | 
to the city and in payment of the accepted | 
items it mailed to the Atlantic its own draft. | 
drawn on that bank for $14,718.73. At! 
that time the city had a paper balance | 
with the South Bank in excess of its 
check. The draft on the Atlantic reached | 
that bank in due course on the morning 
of Jan. 13. | 


Draft Declined Over Phone 


The account of the South Bank being, 
at that time overdrawn, the Atlantic by 
telephone declined the draft, and de-| 
manded cash. In reply the South Bank 
advising insufficient funds, closed its 
doors at 1 p. m. the same day. At no time 
on Jan. 13 did the South Bank have 
credit with the Atlantic equal either to 
the amount of its draft on Atlantic, or the 
city check alone. 

The Atlantic debited the Traction Com- | 
pany account in the amount of the city 
check, which the South Bank had not 
paid, and the city has failed to take up 
_and make good the check which it gave} 
to be cashed in payment of the track 
extension work, and still refuses to do so 
and thereby for the above reasons only, 
pre to pay for the track extension 
work, 


| 











The stipulated facts show that for the} 


purpose of paying checks the South Bank 
had at the commencement of business 


Jan. 11, 1927, $10,770.06; that it had for | 


the same purpose at the close of business 
on that day, and its commencement on 
the day following, $9,379.37; at the close 
of business on Jan. 12 and its commence- 
ment on Jan. 13, for the same purpose, 
$11,381.56; when it closed its doors it had 
$3,553.59. To its credit in the Atlantic 
Bank there was on Jan. 11, $3,531.50; on 
Jan. 12, $1,305.53 and on Jan, 13, it was 
overdrawn. 


The South Bank is located within a dis- 
tance of three-fourths of a mile from At- 
lantic Bank, a mile from the Traction 


Co. office in the City of South Jacksonville, | 


| pard, member of the State Automatic Tax 


Ne 


w Texas Levies 
Effective Aug. 22 


Cigarettes, Cement, Natural Gas 
And Sulphur Affected by 
New Statutes 


Austin, Tex., Aug. 18. | 

Under the Texas law the new cigarette | 
tax of 3 cents on a standard package of | 
20 becomes effective Aug. 22. The new| 
production tax on natural gas and cement 


|and the increased tax on sulphur become | 
| cffective the same date. 


These are laws} 
enacted at the regular session and go into 
effect 90 days after its adjournment. 
Cigarette stamps have been placed in! 
the hands of 1,500 banks for use by local 
dealers until their old stock is exhausted, 
according to the State Treasury Depart- 


| 
| 


Ad Valorem Tax Rate 


To Be Increased in Texas | 
AvusTIN, Tex., Aug. 18. 
The State Comptroller, George H. Shep- 


Board, announced orally that the Board 
will “without question” find it necessary 
to increase the State ad valorem property | 
tax rate for support of the Government | 
from its present 27 cents to the consti- | 
tutional limit of 35 cents for 1932. 

The Board will set the rate in the near 
future. Other elements of the State tax 
already are at their constitutional limit, 
that of education at 35 cents and that 
for Confederate pensions at 7 cents. 


| 


Surplus Revenue Seen 


In Oklahoma Back Taxes 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Aug. 18. 
Oklahoma has a chance to collect enough 
money in back taxes of various kinds, 
such as income, inheritance, gross pro-| 
duction and gasoline, to make up the} 


;general fund deficit and make a State 


levy for next year unneeded, it was as-| 
serted by Frank C. Carter, State Auditor. 

Collection of back taxes should be 
facilitated by the new powers vested in 
the newly created State Tax Commission 
and by the Federal Treasury ruling throw- | 


|ing Federal income tax records open to 


inspection of State officials, Mr. Carter 


| Said. 


Governor Murray said he believes there 


| Appeal from the District Court for the 
| ment which will administer the law. | 


;ent infringement suit and was instituted 
| by appellee. 
| with infringement of United States Let- 
| ters Patent No. 1184979, issued to Henry | 
|C. Miller, May 30, 1916; and appellant in 
| its answer pleaded invalidity and nonin- 


| were valid and infringed by the struct 
| which appellant had sold. 


| heads, and post members each formed of a 


for extending or retraeting the posts. 


are large sums in gross production, in-| 


come and gasoline taxes never collected 
but much of which can be collected. 


Tax Assessments Show 


Reduction in Two States | Appeals were taken in both cases, sep- 
ar’ 


Bismarck, N. Dak., Aug. 18. | cases were docketed separately. By stipu-| 


“A drastic reduction in the assessed valu- | !ation only one record was printed and 
1 | both cases were heard upon the one 


ation of locally assessed property for 193 
is disclosed by the reports of counties to 
the State Board of Equalization,” the 
North Dakota Tax Commissioner, Iver 
Acker, says in a recent statement. 
Reports from 52 of the 53 counties show 
a reduction from last year’s assessment of 
$193,878,313; 
cent, Mr. Acker stated. 





Cuar.eston, W. Va., Aug. 18. 
Figures collected by the State Tax-Com- 


missioner’s office show a reduction from | 


last year’s assessment of $132,732,697, or | 
| issuance of the patent in suit and prior to 


approximately 6.6 per cent. 


wholly failed to sustain the burden im- 
posed on it by law of either pleading or 
proving that as a result of the claimed 
negligence of plaintiff, it has sustained 
loss to the amount of the debt. Cleve et 
al v. Craven Chemical Co., 18 Fed. 
711; Bradford v. Fox, 38 N. Y. 289; Rosen- 
baum v. Hazard, 38 L. R. A. (N, S.) 255; 
82 Atl. 62; Spink v. Ryan, 75 N. W. 18. 
We think appellee's position correct 


that the stipulation does not contain, nor 


is the omission there supplied by other} 


proof, facts from which it could be found 


that the action of the Atlantic National | 


Bank has caused loss to defendant, and 
that since the suit is upon the debt which 
admittedly has not been paid, the judg- 
ment for plaintiff which was only for 
the amount admittedly due, must stand. 


Concurs With Lower Court 


of the court below that the presentment 
of the check was not attended with negli- 
gence. We think this both because of the 
the view which we entertain that under 
cited statutes of Florida (1) and because of 
modern banking and business conditions 
it is an arbitrary classification which holds 
to be negligence per se, that which is uni- 
formly done by those engaged in the bank- 
ing business under statutory sanction. 


The rule that it is negligence to select 
the drawee bank as agent to collect checks 
and drafts upon itself, however reason- 
able and valid it may have been in earlier 
days when banking was still largely a 
private business and checks drawn on a 
bank were in reality checks drawn on in- 
dividuals engaged in the banking busi- 
|ness, has under modern conditions little 
of reason to commend it. 


The theory then developed that it was 
|negligence per se to select a debtor as 
; agent to collect the debt from himself has 
little basis to rest upon now when more 
| complete State supervision, and wide stock 
| distribution, have emphasized the distinc- 
|tion between the institution and its 
owners, 
Judgment Is Affirmed 


_ We think that while upon special facts 
it may still be found to be negligent to 
select a drawee bank as collection agent, 





a borough of Jacksonville, connected with 
that city by a bridge, a ferry and a street 
car line. 

Upon these facts the defendant below, 
appellant here, contended there and con- 
tends here that its check was negligently 
handled in that the Atlantic Bank, as 
the agent of the drawee, instead of mak- 
ing proper efforts to collect the check 
through a proper agent of its selection, 
selected the bank on which the check was 
drawn as its agent to make collection. 
That had it not done so, but on the con- 
trary, had selected some other agent, one 
of its own messengers, or some 
bank, the check would have been paid, 
and the city would not have suffered loss. 

The trial court made _ the following 
finding: 

Negligence Not Found 


) “I find that the Atlantic National Bank, 
in collecting or endeavoring to collect 
the check involved and sued upon in this 


case as agent for the plaintiff was not | 


negligent in sending the check directly 
to the Bank of South Jacksonville for 
collection, or negligent in any other 
way under the definition of due diligence 
contained in the Florida statute, chapter 
5951, Laws of Florida 1909—section 6834 
Cc. G. L. 1927—section 4748 R. G. S. 1920. 
I further find that under the pleadings 
and the stipulation of facts the plaintiff 
as entitled to a judgment for the full 
amount of its claim with interest.” 
Appellee meets appellant’s contention 
that there was negligence in the handling 
of the check with the preliminary propo- 
sition that plaintiff having sued upon the 
debt, which by the stipulation admittedly 


other | 


it is unreasonable to generalize that the 
mere fact that checks are sent in accord- 
jance with the customs and the statute 
|laws of the. State where the transaction 
|occured direct to the drawee bank for 
| collection and remittance is negligence per 
| Se, and that the authorities holding other- 
| wise state the correct rule Capital Grain 
& Feed Co. v. Federal Reserve (Bank of 
Atlanta, 3 Fed. (2d) 614; Cleve et al. v. 
Craven Chemical Co., 18 Fed. (2d) 1711; 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co. 
v. Federal Reserve Bank, 61 A. L. R. 456; 
Morse on Banks and Banking, 5 Ed Sec. 
220; Davis v. First National Bank, 50 Pac. 
666; Kershaw v. Ladd, 44 L. R. A. 256; 
Waggoner Bank & Trust Co. v. Gamer, 
213 $. W. 927; 6 A. L. R. 613; Dunellen 
|v. Marlow, 129 So. 604. 


Believing that both because of the fact 
that there was no negligence established, 
jand that if there was the proof failed 
|to show any resulting loss, the judgment 


|}of the Court below is correct, that judg- 


|}ment is affirmed. 


(1) Chapter 5951 Laws of Florida 1909. 

} “Due diligence” by bank. When a check, 
|draft or other negotiable instrument is de- 
‘posited in a bank for credit, or for collection, 
it shall be considered due diligence on the 
}part of the bank in the collection of any 
check, draft, note or other negotiable instru- 
|ment so deposited, to forward en route the 
| without delay in the usual commercial 





| Same, 
|} way in use according to the regular course 
|; Of business of banks, and the maker, endorser, 
guarantor or surety of any check, draft, note 
or other negotiable instrument so deposited 
{shall be liable to the bank until actual final 
payment is received, and when a bank receives 
|for collection any check, draft, note or other 


negotiable instrument, and forwards the same | 


jfor collection, as herein provided, it shall 


(2d) | 


Further, however, we concur in the view | 


or approximately 17.58 per) 
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Claims of Patent Issued to Protect 
Loose Leaf Binder Declared Invalid 


Ap 





pellate Court Reverses Decision of Lower Tribunal and 


Rules That Device Is Mere Aggregation of Old Elements 





Cuicaco, ILL. 


SIEKERT AND BAUM STATIONERY COMPANY 


Vv. 
STaTIONeRS Loose LeEAF COMPANY. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit. 
No. 4479. 


Eastern District of Wisconsin. 
Before ALSCHULER and Sparks, ~ Circuit 
Judges, and LINDLEY, District Judge. | 


Opinion of the Court 
July 27, 1931 
Sparks, Circuit Judge—This is a Nted | 


The bill charges appellant 


fringement. 


The only claims in suit are 1 and 9, 
and the district court found that they 





| 


The claims in suit read as follows: 7 +Cooperation Between 
|Elements Claimed | 


1. A loose leaf binder comprising binder 


flexible body having a socketed end to re- | 
ceive extension links and means associated | 
with the other ends of the post members 


9. In a loose leaf binder the combination 
with a binder head, and a second hollow 
binder head of flexible posts having ends 
extensively connected with the hollow binder 
head, a plurality of extension links adapted 
for connection with each other and with the 
other ends of the flexible posts to form con- 
tinuations thereof, and head members 
adapted for connection either with one of 
the extension sections or the ends of the 
posts to limit movement of the posts with 
respect to the first head. 


Appeals Are Noted 


In Both Cases 


The devices found to infringe are manu- 
factured by the Wilson-Jones Loose Leaf 
Company, of Chicago, Ill., and are sold 
to the trade through dealers. Appellant | 
was such a dealer. At the time this suit 
was instituted appellee also filed an in- 
fringement suit in the same cour} against | 
another dealer, by the name of H. H 
West Company. The questions involved 
and presented in both suits were the same, 
and the suits were tried together and the} 
decrees are identical. 


ate records were transmitted, and the 


printed record; and with the approval of 
this court it was agreed that all orders! 
entered in this cause should be considered 
as entered in the other cause, which is| 
numbered 4478. 


The Wilson-Jones Company was not a 
party in either suit, but appeared and 
openly conducted both defenses. The! 
trial court found the facts specially, and 





| rendered its conclusions of law thereon as| 


follows: 


1. Defendant has sold within the Eastern 
District of Wisconsin devices exemplified by 
plaintiff's Exhibits 5, 5A, and 6, after the | 


the filing of the bill of complaint herein. 


2. Said devices and each of them were 
manufactured by Wilson-Jones Company, 
and sold by it to defendant, and resold by 
ne ene as stated in finding of fact 

‘0. 1. 


2 


3. Said Wilson-Jones Company has as- 
sumed control of the defense of this suit | 
and is actively and openly defending the 
same. 

4. Flexible post binders manufactured by 
defendant and exemplified by plaintiff's ex- 
hibits 5, 5A, and 6 contain two binder heads, | 
both of which exert a clamping action on 
opposite sides of the body of loose leaf 
sheets placed therebetween. 

5. Devices of the character described and 
claimed in the patent in suit have largely 
supplanted flexible post binders and also 
rigid post binders with extension sections, 

6. Henry C. Miller, inventor of the patent | 
in suit, was the first one to make a flex- 
ible post binder which was simple, capable 


And Not a Patentable Combination 








in its own way, unmodified by the others; the application for the patent in suit, 
—each element contributing its share to| we deem it unnecessary to set forth the 
the work—then such combination is a| citations relative thereto; but it is suffi- 


mere aggregation and is unpatentable. 


S. 299; Brinkerhoff v. Aloe, 146 U. S. 515; 
Reckendorfer v. Faber, 92 U. S. 347; Ever- | tures, 


|eient to say that one or more of the 
/elements mentioned in the claims in suit 
| appeared in several of the cited struc- 
and in each instance where any 


Richards v. Chase Elevator Co., 158 U. 


lasting Furniture Brace Co. v. Wittliff et| element mentioned in the claims appears 


al, 44 F. (2d) 129; Angier and Angier|in the prior art it functions in all re- 
Corp. v. Nehring Electrical Works, 45 F.|spects the same as it does in appellee's 
(2d) 354. (2) It is not requisite to the| Patent, asd we are unable to observe 


patentability of a combination of old 
mechanical elements that each element! 
should, in addition to performing its own | 
function, modify the function performed | 
by one or more of the other elements of 
| the combination. 
combination of thes oid elements is new, | 

and if the combined elements are capable | si 
of producing a novel and useful result or | flexil 
an old result in a more facile, economical | all old separa 
or efficient way. 


any new result whatever by virtue of the 
combination of elements. 


Improved Result 


Undiscoverable 


Appellee readily admits that the exten- 
on sections, take-up mechanism, the 
xible binder posts and binder heads are 
tely; but it insists that the 
New York Scaffolding | prior art fails to disclose any one struc- 


It is sufficient if the! 


Co. v. Whitney, 224 Fed. 452, and cases|ture combining these elements to pro- 


ures cited therein. 


}ented device i 
| aggregation of old elements, appellee re- 
plies that the argument would be sound 
| if in the combination in controversy there 
was no cooperation between the various 
elements of the claims which produced a 
new and useful result. 
true, and unless the combination of ele- 
| ments in their correlation produces a dif- 
ferent force, or effect, or result from the 
sum of that which is produced by their 
separate parts, the device is unpatentable. 
| Reckendorfer v. Faber, 92 U. S. 347; Pelton 
Water Wheel Co. v. Doble, 190 Fed. 760. | 
In each case cited by appellee in support! 
of its position there was a new result ac-| 
complished by the combination, and some- 
thing more than the sum of that pro-| 
duced by the separate parts. 


which is more specific than claim 1, are: | 
(1) A binder head, 
binder head, (3) flexible posts, having ends 
-| extensively connected with the hollow 
binder head, (4) a plurality of extension 
|links adapted for connection with each | 
other and with the other ends of the flex- 
ible posts to form continuations thereof, | 
and (5) head members adapted for con- 
nection either with one of the extension 
sections or the ends of the posts to limit 
the movement of the posts with respect 
to the first head. 


duce the improved result accomplished by 

| means of the binder of the patent in suit. 

| What, improved result was accomplished 

by means of the combination of old ele- 

ments we are unable to discover. 

To appellant’s argument that the pat- 
in suit is an unpatentable 


question before us. 
with which we are concerned is wha 
new use \resulted from the combination; 
for unless the combination produced a new 
and useful result, or the same result in a 
more facile or efficient manner to such a 
degree as to achieve invention, it is a 
| mere aggregation and hence unpatentable. 


The Nott patent, No. 648987, May 8, 
1900, discloses binder heads, take-up mech- 
anism for limited extension and retrac- 
tion, and flexible binder posts. The Hoff- 
man patent, No. 690859, Jan. 7, 1902, dis- 
closes binder heads with flexible posts 
| passed into one head for connection with 
take-up mechanism, but lacks socketed 
ends on the posts for addition of exten- 
sion sections. ‘The Jones patent, No. 
1155067, Sept. 28, 1915, discloses binders, 
flexible posts, and a take-up mechanism 
in each binder, which provides a limited 
extension. 


This is essentially 


The individual elements of claim 9, 


(2) a second hollow 


Device Made Earlier 


Exhibited in Case 


Appellant’s Exhibit V, a device made 
and sold as early as 1903 by appellee’s 





As each of. these elements was admit-| 


| 


| 





| 





| 


tedly old in the art at the time of filing| of the posts engage the top binder in the 











of indefinite expansion, and at the same 
time eee fine adjustment and clamp- 
ing of the loose leaf sheets when inserted 
therein. ‘ 


7. No single one of the prior art struc- 
tures constitutes anticipation of either 
claims 1 or 9 of the patent in suit. 


8. The structures manufactured and sold 
by defendant, plaintiff’s Exhibits 5, 5A and 
6, contain each and every one of the ele- 
eR of claims 1 and 9 of the patent in 
suit. 


9. Plaintiff nas notified the Wilson-Jones 
Company of its ownership of the patent 
in suit and its claim of infringement 
thereof in 1916, 1921 and 1928. 


10. The elements in the defendant's in- 
fringing structure aforesaid and mentioned 
in claims 1 and 9 of the, patent in suit 
cooperate to produce a new and useful re- 
sult and one not found in any of the 
binders of the prior art. 


CONCLUSIONS OF LAW 

1. The patent to Henry C. Miller, No. 
1184979, dated May 30, 1916, is good and 
valid in law as to the claims 1 and 9 
thereof. 

2. Defendant, Siekert & Baum Station- 
ery Company, has infringed claims 1 and 9 
of said patent by selling within the East- 
ern District of Wisconsin flexible chain post 
binders manufactured by the Wilson-Jones 
Company after the issuance of said patent 
and prior to filing the bill of complaint 
herein, 

3. No single one of the prior art struc- 
tures constitutes anticipation of either 
claims 1 or 9 of the patent in suit. 

4. The structures manufactured and sold 
by defendant, Exhibits 5, 5A and 6, contain 
each and every ene of the elements of 
claims 1 ahd 9 of the patent in suit. 

5. The elements in the defendant's in- 
fringing structures aforesaid and comprised 
in claims 1 and 9 of the patent in suit 
cooperate to produce a new and useful re- 
sult and one not found in any of the 
binders of the prior art. 

6. The flexible post binders manufac- 
tured by defendant as exemplified by plain- 
tiff’s Exhibits 5, 5A and 6 contain two 
binder heads both of which exert a clamp- 
ing action on opposite sides of the body of 
loose leaf sheets placed therebetween. 

7. Wilson-Jones Company is a privy of 
the defendant in the above-entitled suit 
and is bound by the decree to be entered 
herein. 

8. Let judgment be entered accordingly. 

F. A. GEIGER, District Judge. 


Incidental to the issues of validity there 





are contested matters relating to inven- 
tion, anticipation and commercial success; 
and under the issue of invention there are 
contested matters relating to aggregation, 
substitution, equivalency and mechanical 
skill, 


New Combination 
Of Elements Cited 


Appellant cited many patents as prior 
art which collectively cover each individual 
element contained in appellee’s device, but 
no one patent contained all of them. In 
fact, appellee admits that each element 
in its patent is old in the art, but it in- 
sists that its structure is a new combina- 
tion of old elements which produces a 
novel and useful result, or an old result 
in a more facile, economical or efficient 
way. 

In determining whether or not the com- 
bination of elements in the present case 


well-defined principles of law: (1) Where 
each element in the combination performs 
its function unaffected and unmodified by 
the action of the others, if there is no co- 





had not been paid, the judgment must | only be liable after actual final payment is 


be affirmed, irrespective of the question 
of negligence, because the defendant has 


| received by it, except in case of want of due 


diligence on its part as aforesaid.’ (Ch. 5951; 
j June 8, 1909, Sec. 1.) ; 





action of these elements with one another, 
and if their combined result is the result 
of each element performing its function 


is patentable we must be governed by two} 








« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


INSURANCE—Employer’s liability insurance—Insurer’s assumption of defense in 
action against insured—Estoppel to deny liability on policy for judgment against 
insured— 

An employer’s liability insurance company which undertook the defense of an 
action against the insured, under an agreement with the insured that it did so 
solely because it had not been able to determine whether it was liable on its policy 
for lack of investigation and that it reserved its rights in regard to the payment 
of any judgment that might be obtained in such action, was not by reason thereof 
estopped to deny liability, on the policy, for the, amount’ of the judgment rendered 
against the insured. 

Scott v. Maryland Casualty Co.; D. C., N. D. Okla., No. 1003, July 11, 1931, 








INSURANCE—Employer’s liability insurance—Liability for recovery against insured 
for death of third person’s employe—Effect of contract between insured and third 
party to share expenses in developing oil lease— 

An employer's liability insurance company was not liable for the amount of a 
judgment rendered against the insured for the death of an employe of a third 
party on the theory that the employe, because of a contract between the insured 
and the third party by which they agreed to share the expenses of the development 
of an oil lease, indirectly became an employe of the insured. 

Scott v. Maryland Casualty Co.; D. C., N. D. Okla., No. 1003, July 11, 1931, 





INSURANCE—Employer’s liability insurance—Conclusiveness in action on policy 
of judgment against insured in prior action against insured as to relationship of 
master and servant— 

Where an action for death in an Oklahoma State court, in which the pleadirigs 
raised the issue of whether the deceased was an employe of the defendant, was 
submitted to the jury on the theory that the deceased was not an employe but 
was an invitee as to whom the defendant was required to exercise due care, the 
judgment against the defendant was not conclusive, that the deceased was an 
employe, in the defendant’s subsequent action on an employer's liability policy in 
which the insurer disclaimed liability on the ground that the deceased was not 
an employe, either on the theory that the judgment in the prior action could not 
have been rendered on any theory other than that the deceased was an employe, 
in view of the pleadings, or on the theory that the judgment was res judicata upon 
all questions which might have been raised and determined and therefore con- 
stituted an adjudication that the deceased was the defendant’s employe, since the 
first theory was not applicable in view of the liberal construction of pleadings in 
the Oklahoma State courts and the tendency of such courts to amend the plead- 
ings or consider them amended so as to conform to the verdict, and the second 
theory was not applicable because the rule that a judgment is res judicata as to 
all questions which were determined or which might have been raised and deter- 
mined is not applicable where the subsequent suit is betwen a party to the former 
action and a third party, inasmuch as the prior judgment is conclusive in such a 


_case only as to the precise issue determined and the court may look to the in- 


structions and other parts of the record to ascertain the issue determined. 
Scott v. Maryland Casualty Co.; D. C., N. D. Okla., No. 1603, July 11, 1931, 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


BANKS—Collections—Checks—Negligence of forwarding bank in sending check to 
drawee bank for collection— 

A bank which sent a check, which had been deposited by the payee, to the 
drawee bank for collection in accordance with the established custom of the 
banks in the city in which the two banks were located, was not, as the payee’s 
agent, guilty of negligence so as to discharge the debt for which the check was 
issued, on the nonpayment of the check due to the closing of the drawee bank 
before the payment by the drawee bank of the amount thereof to the payee’s bank, 
since the payee’s bank acted with due diligence under a Florida statute defining 
due diligence on the part of forwarding banks as the deposit of checks for col- 
lection without delay “in the usual commercial way in use according to thé regu- 
lar course of business of banks.”—City of South Jacksonville v. Jacksonville Trac- 
tion Co. (C. C. A. 5.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1402, Aug. 19, 1931. 





Patents 


PATENTS—Patentability—Combinations— 

Where each element performs its function unaffected and unmodified by action 
of others, if there is no coaction of elements, and if combined result is result of 
each performing its functions in its own way, unmodified by others—each element 
contributing its share to the work—then it is mere aggregation and unpatentable; 
but it is not requisite to patentability of combination of old mechanical elements 
that each should, in addition to performing its own function, modify function 
performed by one or more of other elements, it being sufficient if combination of 
old elements is new and if combined elements are capable of producing novel and 
usful result, or old result in more facile, economical and efficient way; unless 
combination of elements in their cotrelation produces different force or effect, or 
result from sum of what is produced by separate parts, the device is unpatentable; 
mere fact that combination resulted in better and more convenient product does 
not of itself warrant holding that patent is valid—Siekert and Baum Stationery 
Co. v. Stationers Loose Leaf Co, (C. C. A. 7.) —6 U. S. Daily, 1402, Aug. 19, 1931. 





PATENTS—Presumption from grant— 

Neither the presumption of validity arising upon issuance of patent nor evi- 
dentiary value of well-merited commercial success should override clear conviction 
of invalidity of patent.—Siekert and Baum Stationery Co. y. Stationers Loose Leaf 
Co, (C. C. A. 7.)—6 U.S. Daily, 1402, Aug. 19, 1931. 





PATENTS—Estoppel— 

It is proper to consider defendant's apparent acquiescence for number of years 
in validity of plaintiff's patent, but such evidence cannot be persuasive unless 
court be in doubt as to invalidity of patent—Siekert and Baum Stationery Co. v. 
Stationers Loose Leaf Co, (C. C. A. 7..—6 U. S. Daily, 1402, Aug. 19, 1931. 





PATENTS—Leose Leaf Binder invalid— 
Patent 1184979 to Miller for Loose Leaf Binder, claims 1 and 9 held invalid — 


Siekert and Baum Stationery Co. v. Stationers Loose Leaf Co. (C. C. A. 7.)—6 
U. 8. Daily, 1402, Aug. 19, 1931, 


| socketed ends for connection with exten- 


New Jersey Ruling 
On Receiverships 


Company’s Doing Business at 
A Loss Held Insufficient 
Grounds for Action 


TRENTON, N. J., Aug. 18. 

Evidence in an action for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver that a corporation has 
been and is doing business at a loss is not 
sufficient to warrant a receivership for 
the company, according to a ruling of 
Vice Chancellor Buchanan dismissing 
such a petition against the Zobel Electric 
Company. The action was brought by 
Frederick G. Bell and other stockholders. 

If merely such evidence were sufficient, 
the Vice Chancellor pointed out that “it 
would, in the present period of business 
depression, spell irretrievable disaster for 
many, if not most, corporations. But 
it is not the public policy of this State 
to cause an involuntary winding up of 
the business of a corporation because of 
temporary reverses. 

“Either actual present insolvency, or 
inevitable and imminent future insol- 
vency—that defendant’s business can not 
be conducted with safety to the public 
and advantage to the stockholders, must 
be shown. 

“That showing is not made in the pres- 
ent case. Defendant’s proofs show that 
they are striving to develop business to 
take the place of business lost through 
the prior principal customer, and that 
they expect to be successful, and to 
weather the business depression. There 
is no showing upon which this court can 
say that those expectations can not be 
realized. Whether during the continuance 


It is quite true that patentee’s efforts | of the business depression the corpora- 
resulted in a new and useful combination, | tion should continue to operate, or close 
but that fact is not determinative of the; gown, is a purely business question—not 


The vital ee | ee determination by the court.” 


Validity of Gasoline Tax 
Is Questioned in Florida 


‘TALLAHASSEE, Fia., Aug. 18. 
A taxpayers’ suit was filed Aug. 18 


|against the Governor, Comptroller and 


State Treasurer of Florida questioning the 
validity of the gasoline tax law. 

An injunction restraining distribution 
of the proceeds of the tax is sought in a 
case in which John E. Mathews, a member 
of the 1931 Legislature, is the nominal 
plaintiff. 





‘Gasoline Distributors 


Warned to Make Returns 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., Aug. 18. 

A warning that the statutory penalties 
will be imposed in the case of distributors 
failing to submit gasoline tax reports by 
the 20th of each month has been issued 
by the New Mexico collector, Adolph P. 


predecessor, discloses binder heads with | pin, Under the law, delinquent distribu- 


no take-up mechanism, but it has the/ tors are subject to a fine of $100 to $1,000, 
fiexible posts which are fastened securely | yr. Hill pointed out. 


to the bottom binder, and the other ends | 


“The Department, thus far, has had no 
trouble in this connection from the major 
companies, but it has had a great deal 


of trouble with some of the independent | 


distributors,” he 


said. 


same manner as appellee’s device. These 
top sections of the flexible posts have 


sion sections, thereby furnishing means} 
for unlimited extension. 
Each element mentioned 





in the last 


| four exhibits is present in appellee’s pat-| 
}ent, which was applied for Nov. 5, 1915,| 


|}and issued May 30, 1916. | 
| elements in their correlation in the patent | 


‘Is Not Sufficient 


Each of said} 


tion and performs the same function in| 
appellee’s device as it does in the device) 
in which it is originally found. Further-| 


{more, they perform no other functions, 
|either separately or in conjunction with | 


any other element. The combination of | 
elements in their corelation in the patent) 
suit produces no different force, or effect, 


}or result from the sum of that which is| 


produced by their separate parts, and 
such new force, or effect, or result seems | 
to be essential to appellee’s recovery un- 
der the rulings of the Supreme Court. 
Reckendorfer v. Faber, supra; Pelton 


| Water Wheel Co. v. Doble, supra. 


The mere fact that appellee’s combina- 
tion of old elements rcsulted in a better 
and more convenient product does not of 
itself warrant the court in holding the! 
patent valid. In Brinkerhoff v. Aloe, 146 
U. S. 515, the court said: 


Linking of Old Devices 


“*To sustain a patent on a combina-| 
tion of old devices it is well settled that! 
@ new result must be obtained which is 
due to the joint and cooperating action | 
of all the old elements. Either this must | 
be accomplished or a new machine of| 
distinct character and function must be} 
constructed. * * * If several old devices | 
are so put together as to produce even a) 
better machine or instrument than was) 
formerly in use, but each of the old de-| 
vices does what it had formerly done in| 
the instrument or machine from which it 
was borrowed, and in the old way, with-| 
out uniting with other old devices to per- |, 
form any joint function, it seems that the 





combination is not patentable.’ ” 

We are not unmindful of the presump- | 
tion of validity which arises upon the is- 
suance of a patent, nor of the evidentiary | 
value of well merited commercial success 
of the product; but neither the one nor} 
both should be permitted to override a 
clear conviction of invalidity. Likewise, 
it is proper to consider appellant’s appar- | 
ent acquiescence for a number of years in| 
the validity of appellee’s patent, but such! 
evidence cannot be persuasive unless the} 
court be in doubt as to the invalidity. 

We think the device in suit is a mere) 
aggregation of old elements, and hence 
unpatentable. In view of this conclusion 
it is not necessary to pass upon the other 
questions presented. 

The decree of the district court is re- 
versed, with instruction to dismiss ap- 
pellee’s bill of complaint for want of| 
equity. } 











Revision | Urged 


| 


In Property Tax 
Administration 


New York Commissioner 
Asks Larger Assessment 
Units With Offices Located 
In Various Counties 





7 Iruaca, N. Y., Aug. 18. 
Administration of the general property 
tax should be revised, Mark Graves, New 
York State Tax Commisioner, declared in 
an address delivered Aug. 18 at the Ameri- 
can Country Life Association conference at 
Cornell University. No other tax imposed 
by the Federal or State governments yields 
nearly as much revenue, and no other 
major tax is administered so poorly or 
results in so many gross inequalities, Mr. 
Graves declared. 


Larger units are needed, he said. The 
county rather than the town or village 
should be selected, except that large cities, 
such as New York, Buffalo, Rochester and 
Syracuse, or others of sufficient size to 
maintain a permanent organization might 
be omitted from the plan. 


An authorized summary of Commis- 
sioner Graves’ address follows in full text: 


Ad Valorem Tax 


The general property tax is an ad 
valorem tax levied upon real estate and 
tangible and intangible personal property 
according to its value. It is the oldest, 
and from the standpoint of revenue, the 
most important tax levied in this coun- 
try. It yields $4,000,000,000 or more an- 
nually. No other tax levied by the Fed- 
eral Government or by the governments 
of the several States furnishes in the ag- 
gregate an amount approximating this 
sum. All of this revenue is used for 
State and local purposes. 


At the time of its inaguration, wealth 
consisted principally of land, improve- 
ments on land and tangible personal 
property attached to land. No great body 
of intangible personal property existed. 
The ownership of property seemed to best 
measure ability to pay, and that probably 
accounts for the adoption of the general 
property tax by American States as a 
main reliance. 


History does not record with what suc- 
cessor or lack of success this tax operated 
in the early days, but we may assume 
that under the conditions then obtaining 
it probably worked well. Be that as it 
may, we can not say the same of it today. 
I venture to assert without fear of con- 
tradiction that no major tax levied by or 
pursuant to Federal or State authority is 
administered so poorly or results in such 
gross inequalities as between different 
taxpayers, groups of taxpayers or tax- 
payers in different tax districts. 

Basically, the difficulty arises in the 
failure to have property correctly and 
equally assessed. Unless all taxable prop- 
erty is assessed relatively on the same 
basis, there can of course be no equality 
of taxation. Studies have been made in 
various States and invariably they dis- 
close pronounced inequalities in assess- 
ments. 


| 


Inequality Percentage 


Here in New York, our Commission con- 
cluded, after carefully analyzing 166,000 
sales, that the average inequality equals 
or exceeds 10 per cent. Converting this 
into dollars, it means yearly injustice to 
one group of taxpayers who are required 
to pay $75,000,000 because their property 
is assessed above the average rate, and 
favoritism to another group in the same 
amount who are assessed below the av- 
erage. 

What then is the cause of this? Is it 
due to the deliberate and intentional fail- 
ure of the assessors to fix correct values? 
I think not. My observation is that as- 
sessors generally are conscientious and de- 
sire to assess property according to its 
value. The difficulty arises in determin- 
ing value. Shall it be cost, sale, market, 
reproduction cost less depreciation or a 
composite value? 

The answer to this question would re- 
quire a discussion too long for the pur- 
pose of this paper. It is sufficient to say 
that in New York State assessors are re- 
quired to assess at full value; that full 


| value means market value, and that mar- 


ket value means the average of selling 
prices between willing buyers and will- 
ing sellers. I shall limit my remarks to- 


| day to a discussion of the system of ascer- 
| taining facts upon which value may be 


fixed and the reforms which I believe 
necessary in our assessment organizations 
if conditions are to be remedied. 

Property or wealth is found in three 

forms—(1) real property, (2) tangible per- 
sonal property and (3) intangible person- 
alty. Real property consists of land and 
the improvements thereon. Tangible per- 
sonal property is movable but has sub- 
stance and intrinsic value. Intangible per- 
sonal property consists of stocks, bonds, 
aoe mortgages and other choses in ac- 
ion. 
7 New York no longer uncertakes to tax 
intangible personal property on an ad 
valorem basis. Its endeavor to do so~ 
like that of every other American State— 
was a failure. We have substituted in 
its place the income tax method. Grad- 
ually, we have worked away from the 
taxation of tangible personalty, until at 
the present time it is taxable only when 
owned by individuals and partnerships. 
In these cases certain exemptions and an 
offset on account of debts are allowed. 

Two difficulties confront the assessor in 
his effort | to assess tangible personalty. 
The first is that of discévering the prop- 
erty, and the sécond that of determining 
its value when found. It fs not an im- 
possible task for the assessor to discover 
the live stock, farm implements and ma- 
chinery and the produce of the farmer, 
nor the stock of merchandise of the mer- 
chant, but it is well-nigh impossible for 
him to discover the works of art, the 


[Continued on ‘Page 9, Column 1.] 





Every time your motor turns 


over it costs you money... in gas and oil, 


wear and tear. With Hupmobile’s Free- 


Wheeling, 1000 engine revolutions take 


you as far as 1500 used to. That’s why Free- 


Wheeling is a long step toward free riding! 


HUPMOBILE 


FREE-WHEELING AT NO BEXTRA COST... 


CENTURY SIX SEDAN, $995; CENTURY EIGHT 


SEDAN, $1295; THREE OTHER BIGHTS FROM $1595 TO $2295; PRICES AT FACTORY 


@ Hupp Motor CAR CORPORATION @ 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


“We Believe the Hupmobile te be the best car of its class in the world” 
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fe | ‘ eo ‘. i ciusiiatllinds titecr st | 
State Commission Accepts \Semipublic Construction Is Oklahoma Inaugurates Cam- 
Offer of Reduction o1i'| [Continued from Page 1.] | Included in Proi , | Trade practice rules for the cut stone, directly or indirectly, to discriminate in ‘ 
C 4 P Vv i \the Paragon Worsted Company of Prov-| today than at anv time since 1915. Ball | heiuded in rojects An- re eer ae gm = oo ee different purchasers of com- paign to Remove From 
ene £ «| idence, is also building a three-story plant | Brothers Glass Work ; z | 7 ye cepte y the industry as modifie y the | modities, where the effect of such dis- : i : 
8 gs ' —< a a" |addition, according to the Providence Prange ay ioe eee ate i nounced for W eek by Potente > ae after eee | crimination may be to substantially lessen Business Those Said to Be 
ation Inquiry Is ropped | Chamber of Commerce. The Worcester been closed for over two years, and are | . +e : sideration, e Commisison announced | competition or tend to create a monopcly 
oe PP Silk Mills Corporation will add 75 to 100 employing approximately i6 persons. | Emergency Committee Aug. 17. jim any line of commerce; provided that Illegal Operators 
employes to the pay roll, the Worcester) Revenue freight s handled by four | Tf eS eee The rules were originally drafted at a| nothing herein contained shall prevent Se ae 4 
OxtaAHoMa City, OKLA., Aug. 18. | Chamber of Commerce reports. St. Louis Bm 9A last oan vere 47.104 | Contracts totalling $34,758,279 were conference between the Commission and discrimination in price between purchas- OK.LAHOMA City, OKLA., Aug. 18. 
A further reduction of 10 per cent in| New clothing industries reported by the a decrease from the 79,950 for the previous | awarded last week for public and semi-| representatives of the industry in May,| ers of the same class on account of differ-- The Oklahoma insurance department is 


natural gas rates in nearly 50 cities and| Boston Chamber are the Belmont Gar- week, although las aaa w | public construction, it was announced Aug. ! 1929, at which over 100 firms and a num- | ences in the grade, quality or quantity of pushing its campaign inaugur: this 
towns served by the Oklahoma Natural | ment Company and Bleyle Goring, Inc. larger than the figure ‘Of 14,743. reported 17 by the President's Emergency Com-| ber of trade associations were represented. | the commodity sold, or that makes only year for the purpose of eliminating all 
Gas Corporation will become effective |The Lynncraft Shoe Company at Lynn, a for the week ended July 28. The first | mittee for Employment. The projects are| In redrafted form, the rules are classi- | due allowance for differences in the cost| persons operating as licensed insurance 
Oct. 1 as the result of an agreement be-| newly incorporated company, will employ |carload of Ozark grapes is reported from classified, in the Committee’s announce- | fied by the Commission as those adopted | Of selling or transportation, or discrimi-| agents in this State who are not entitled 
tween the company and the Corporation| 125. Weber and Smith at Lynn have! Springfield, Mo., as being loaded this| ™ent, by States and localities. Publication | by the Commission pertaining to viola- | nation in price in the same or different! to engage in the insurance business under 
Commission by which the latter will dis-| started the manufacture of leather fin-| week. Present indications are that the | of the announcement began in the issue of 


( 'tions of the law, and those accepted by it | Communities made in good faith to meet law, i 

continue its investigation into valuations|ishes. The Nashua Shoe Manufacturing! best grape crop in several years will be | 4Ug- 18. It concludes as follows: |as expressions of the trade relating to | competition; and provided further, that by Willian Ma. Shurdotk, ‘secretary oT the 

and rates of the utility, according to an-| Company has opened with 200 employes, harvested with an estimated production | . p ; «. | ethical practices. nothing herein contained shall prevent| State Insurance Board. : 

nouncement by the Commission. |and at Haverhill the Gorevitz and Mc-|of 12,000 tons as compared with a five- Missouri | | persons engaged in selling the products of| “While we have attained success in a 
The savings to consumers were esti-| en a has started production year average of 10,000 tons, Missouri: Boonville, installing water | Text of Announcement bog ge - a a hee ee small degree and we believe that we have 

mated at the office of the Commission to| with a force of 250. The Klovon Shoe; The Citizens’ ; - /main, $5,000; Maryville, installi , " ‘ ee q yn customers in bona e trans-| done much good,” he said in a letter to a 

be approximately $1,500,000 annually. | Company at Spencer has opened a stitch- that 23,000 arr slate aan aaceea filter unit, $4,250; Branson, eee high By Trade Commission : actions and not in restraint of trade.” agents of the State, “we are convinced 
This reduction is the second to be made Ne room at Worcester where 125 will be|since the first of the year with 555 filed |School, $25,000; St. Louis, paving work,|, The announcement of the Commission, Rule 5.—The Commission substituted | after a careful survey that there remains 


q oe " : 7 . ; ; aa abt ‘ i ‘por j i ;.|and approved the following for Rule 5 rork v 
by the Oklahoma company since Gover-' employed. H. C. Pluff has begun the/in the first 11 days of this month, com- | $66,891; Linn Creek, erecting consolidated | Mcorporating its statement to the indus ae : 8 °,/much work yet to be done. There is not 
i Murray directed the filing of ouster | manufacture of wood heels at St. Johns- | pared with 454 in ‘the same period of last | School, $26,745. try, follows in full text: Group I, as published July 8, 1929: | an agent in this State operating today who 


1 r : ' j cae, Was e eae ewordi y i r -, .“The selling of goods below cost with o now i i 

suits against the company and others on | bury, Vt., and the Gray Wood Heel Com- | month, averaging 61 per day. . ‘. Rewording by the Federal Trade Com J : ist W) dogs not know of his own mind whether 
charges of violations of the anti-trust | Pany at Barton, Vt., is employing about) pjacements this mentt were 185 com- | North Carolina mission of a number of rules of business | the intent and with the effect of injuring he is legally entitled to a license. 

laws of the State. 100 on night and day shifts to fill a large ; . 


practice adopted by the cut stone (build- | 4 competitor and where the effect may be 
ing stone) industry at a trade practice to substantially lessen competition or tend 
| conference held in Chicago in May, 1929, to create a monopoly or to unreasonably 
| has been accepted by the industry. ‘The oo. trade, is an unfair trade prac- 
NN veto | Commission’s declination to accept two tice 

North Dakota | rules formerly received as expressions of 


Relies On Honesty 
“We have relied this year very greatly 
upon the honesty and integrity of these 
agents in voluntarily surrendering their 
licenses and cease the insurance busi- 


Pee ; : pared with 123 in the same period of last| North Carolina: Burke County, erecting 
P. t Rate Is 50 Cents order. The Sterling Shoe Company has month. According to Sradatract’e local | Stade school, $30,000. Raleigh, extension 
resent hate is ents begun operations in Haverhill, employing report, the larger step hei d alterati i ats $75,000 
; ; - zi es a 3 , e larger manufacturing plants and alteration to union station, $75,000. 
The present initial rate for gas service, 100, and the Berst Forster Dixfield Com-  eontinue to operate on reduced schedules 
is 50 cents per 1,000 cubic feet, to which | pany, Peru, Maine, is constructing a new Building and buildin caiaoae’ “ ines 
figure it was reduced from the maximum | power plant, factory and saw mill which, € material conditions 


rates of 57 to 64 cents prevailing prior to| When completed, will employ 250 addi- coe od with employment in those} North Dakota: Minot, erecting addition | the trade (Group II) has also been ac- Accurate Method Se wees an ia oneal i ait 
july 1 in most of the cities served by|tional employes. Westfield seeert ors Fon os he bd shoe in- and equipping power plant, State normal) cepted by the industry. To Determine Cost the Board wantin tee Be, : 
the company. new industries, the Stanley Home Prod- me he 2 considerable lmprove- | school, $32,000. Portal, erecting inspection) hose rules approved by the Commis- on had in undertaking the work we find that 


ment, with millinery just entering its sea- | station. $65,000. 


Shortly after the filing of the ouster | ucts Company, which will manufacture | son. The iron and steel sion as pertaining to practices in violation _ Group II—Rule A.—The Commission 


: ry . . : . 7 a Adee : we are forced to resort to a more per- 
suits, the company offered to make a re- brushes and household utensils, and the tinues slow. Chscadaranek emunice ae. | Ohio | of the law, cover such subjects as, among is a aren the following fect plan of operation. Three we 
duction in rates in consideration of dis-| Central Specialties Company, which has normal, but crops are generally consid- others, inducing breach of contract; false — eee published July’ shall expect during the year and prior to 
missal of the suits. This offer was ac-| developed a new German process. ered good. Dae Ohio: Brown County, erecting element-) branding; secret payment of rebates; price | % °¥** Dec. 1 to have an individual report from 
cepted, with the additional agreement _ The report of the F. W. Dodge Corpora- | D ‘ ary school, $20,000. Chillicothe, resurfac- discrimination, and selling goods below! “It is the judgment of the industry that| every agent engaged in the insurance 
that the Corporation Commission should tion | shows New England building con- etroit ing city street, $100,000. Decatur, erect-| cost with the intent of injuring a com-)| each member should install a proper and) business in this State in our files giving 
proceed with its valuation case and fix | tracts awarded in the week ending Aug. 4 Detroit, Mich.: The Retail Merchants | ‘28 grade and high school, $35,000. Guern- | petitor. accurate method for determining his cost.”|the name of every agent whom they be- 
permanent rates. The valuation case has were $4,900,000, compared with $5,200,000 | Association reports that local department | Sey County, erecting elementary School in Rules accepted by the Commission as Rule B.—The Commission substituted | lieve to be operating unlawfully in this 
been in progress before the Commission | in the corresponding week of 1930. | Store sale in July were about 12 per cent Wills, $10,000. Hancock | County, re expressions of the trade relate to such | Md accepted the following for Rule 9, | State. 
since that time. { Buffal below July last year, compared to a pa ety oe cel ae — subjects as accurate cost finding; making | Group II, as published July 8, 1929: “The insurance business in Oklahoma 

E. A. Olsen, executive vice president of | unato of 10 per cent in June below the same siete $863: cuaibotlina Cory Tose terms of sales a part of published price aoe age approves the practice of will never be placed upon the plane on 
the Oklahoma company, now has offered; _ Buffalo, N. Y.: Business conditions in month a year ago. Sales of other stores | YG oon: consinittin 14 Saino $71 769: schedules; arbitration; standard forms of iit the terms of sale a part of all pub- which it justly deserves to stand unless 
on behalf of the utility, according to the| Buffalo, as compiled by the Industrial 27€ about 21 per cent below July last | Constructing Tuttle’ Road, $7075. Lake CoMtract, and definitions of (1) quarry- a — nee the agents will take upon themselves the 
Commission’s announcement, to make an | Research Department of the Chamber of | Ya", Compared to a decrease of 18 per : a ees : men, (2) quarrymen-cut-stone-contract- ule ; 1e Commission substituted | responsibility for this general houseclean- 


County, constructing Paine Road, $8,477; 


cent in Ju ‘low Ji st vear : c 
ne below June last year. Col constructing Leroy-Center Road, $6,411; ) 


| ors, (3) cut-stone contractors; standard and accepted the following for Rule 19, ing and the Board knows of no other way 
lections generally are below a year ago, } 


methods of classifying, grading and meas- Group II, as published July 8, 1929: whereby we may get a real, honest, legi- 


additional reduction of 10 per cent, ef-| Commerce, indicate bank debits during | 
fective Oct. 1, if the valuation proceed-| July were $304,161,012, as compared with | 


ings are discontinued, and this offer has | $395,319,464 during July, 1930, a decrease | although some stores report an improve- | oiling various county roads, $1,673; bitmis,| wring stone, and a committee on trade| “The industry approves the pratice of | timate protest list other than through the 
been accepted. | of 23 per cent. Post office receipts like- ment. The Mayor’s Unemployment Com- os M a. — cielo _ practices. each individual member of the industry’ agents themselves. In this report there 


Reduced to 45 Cents | wise indicated a decrease of 10.8 per cent. mittee reports that practically ne jobs are independently publishing and circulating should be no personal enmity, bias or 


: | Steel ingot production was at the rate|®Vailable and conditions are not as good | Fy:01 ey ay ten ——. Trade Practice Conference to the purchasing trade its own price! prejudice, but it should be made with 

The new rates, the Commission €X-| of 41 per cent during July, and declined | 25 last week. Sears-Roebuck expect to | <p Rote p Seger, Sees re c lists. ‘ he an eye single to the uplift of one of the 
plained, will be 45 cents per 1,000 cubic| quring the early weeks of August to 37/ Start construction work on an addition | Well-Liberty Road, $2,097; constructing Is Held With Industry Rule D.—The Commission substituted | greatest businesses in the United States. 
feet for the first 100,000 cubic feet used! per cent. July registration of motor cars| t© their two local stores about Sept. 1 to Hopewell-Liberty Road, Section 31, $3,401; | 4.6 Commission's official statement to| Md accepted the following for Rule 11,; “If you fail in this you are destroying 
each month, and 18 cents per 1,000 cubic’ shows a decrease of 34 per cent under |COSt about $300,000. constructing S. Greenfield Road, $3,499.| 10° cut stone (building stone) industry | Group II, as published July 8, 1929: the structure from which Fon hope to 
feet for all excess. The gate rate will re-| July, 1930. The industrial use of gas like- | ‘2 Canton, erecting lodge building, $100,000. follows in full text: |. “The industry approves the practice of | derive revenues that will build for you a 
main at 25 cents. Additional information | wise’ indicates a 32 per cent loss from the Chicago Se ee ee a eerie | A trade practice conference for the cut handling disputes in a fair and reasonable | competency fortifying you against the 
was made available as follows: | corresponding month a year ago. Flour| . Chicago, Ill.: According to The Chicago an sa ar Sy eeh: cenmeucuan, stone (building stone) industry was held manner, coupled with a spirit of modera-| time when you are no longer able to go 


These rates will apply to all the mu-j milling remains almost the same showing Association of Commerce, business activity . ills Vis 5 - erecting in Chicago, Ill, May 3, 1929, under the — —_ good will, and every effort should | out into the business world to carry on 
nicipalities served directly except five, a loss of only 6 per cent. here during the past week centered largely Snysies buildte,  tarriucd ait | direction af Commissioner Garland S. ae A eee eee to your vocation. Hence, the responsibility 
which already, due to local conditions, The unemployment situation remains im the mer@antile markets, with whole- ing park drives, $3,047; other proposed Ferguson Jr., of the Federal Trade Com- <9 they cneual agree, if ae — = pee . ceret copa of the protest 
have rates approximating those now to be unchanged. Award of contracts for sale firms experiencing the best buying in| miscellaneous improvements, $32,000. East | mission, assisted by M. Markham Flan- arbitration under ae or th en ist for 1032 rests squarely upon Jour 
established. ,equipment, valued at $25,000 for the tecent months. Wholesale millinery firms, | Liverpool, erecting office building, $35,000. nery, Director of Trade Practice Confer-— ing codes.” ; ee ee “a. ‘ : 

The discontinuance of the detailed ap- | Grover Cleveland High School, was au-| for instance, sold twice as many hats as/ Cleveland Heights, erecting library, $56,- ences. Rule E.—The Commission substituted tentiane, Ginenien your auty ae aah ae 


; oe ; z ri y s ar ri » they did during the same +i " i | ‘ , 
praisal of the company’s properties and! thorized by the school board during the they luring the same period last | ggg. Columbus, erecting high school build-| While the percentage of the industry; and accepte s ie 3 lalste Mie tne 
audit of its books will savé many thou-| Past week. year. Opening of bids in Washington on ing, $375,000. Cuyahoga County, construct- } g j and accepted the following for Rule 12,’ shirk this responsibility and permit the 





: oresent was not ascertained, over 100 firms! Grot as she , 99 + > : 7 : 
sands of dollars for the State and the New York City Aug. 10 of the new Chicago post office ing water line, $47,940. Dayton, erecting eerie ‘attendance. in addition, the age et > Shasta Board & go on in darkness? 
company, as each was making an inde- iNew or ally aoe considerable local attention. The | Paul Lawrence Dunbar Junior High Schocl,; Cut Stone Contractors’ Association, Gen-| that the industry should adopt in cooper- 3 at ee ee 
pendent survey. New York City: The Employment Divi- scone ten expected to require upwards of | $300,000. Geauga County, paving Wilson eral Builders’ Association, and Interna-| ation with buyers a standard form of con- Nebraska Closes Writing 
Settlement of the Oklahoma company sion of the Salvation Army reports for pin na will b of steel and the total floor, Mills Road, $86,683. Hamilton County,’ tional Cut Stone Contractors’ & Quarry-| tract which will thoroughly protect the . 
case will permit the Commissien to be- > week ending Aug. 12, that 371 appli- | *P8 € approximately 50 acres. | constructing Mill Creek Sewer, $498,112. | men’s Association were represented. rights of both buyers and sellers.” Of Hail Insurance Policies 
in an immediate study of the property, cations for employment were received, 57 * * r g rief ¢ ress yr C ssioner Rule F.—The Commission — substitute 
Values and rates of the Lone Star Gas; temporary placements were made, and 43 Minneapolis | Oklahoma winnomen, beter poate ees and accepted the following for ‘Rule 13, LINCOLN, Nesr., Aug. 18, 
Company of Texas and its subsidiaries, permanent replacements were effected. | Minneapolis, Minn.: Retail and whole-)| oyjahoma: Taft, erecting dormitory, adopted 16 resolutions dealing with va-| Group II, as published July 8, 1929: The State Insurance Commissioner, Lee 
The Lone Star Company charges an aver- The National Employment Exchange re-/| Sale trade and the unemployment, situa- $120,000: erecting dining hall, $26,000;!rious trade or business practices. The Sei Herdman, in charge of State hail in- 
age rate of 75 cents per 1,000 cubic feet ports for the week ending Aug. 12, appli- | tion remain practically unchanged since | Ojjahoma City, erecting ward building, Commission, after consideration, has re-| Accepts Definition ° | Suxance, closed his books Aug. 15 on the 
in 26 southwestern Oklahoma cities and cations for employment decreased 12.93 the last report. Rainfall and moderation | western Oklahoma Hospital, $146,000; | worded some of these resolutions and has Of Quarryman writing of policies under the hail insurance 
towns. | per cent. Requests for workers decreased of temperatures during the past week | erecting power plant, Western Oklahoma | divided them into Group I and Group IT. . law for this year. The ‘policies terminate 
The Commission has received from the 20.87 per cent and the number of place- | have been beneficial to many agricultural Hospital, $75,000; erecting T. B. Sani-|Those in Group I the Commission has “Quarryngen.—The industry records its! Sept. 15 and losses incurred after that 


Central States Power and Light Corpo- ments affected decreased 28.57 per cent.; crops in the Northwest, although rain- | tarium. $85,000: erecting D. B. and O. In- | approved, and those in Group II the Com- approval of the definition of a quarryman Gate will not be paid, he said. 
ration, of Chieago, a telegram offering to| The ratio of new applicants for every 100 fall arrived too late m some instances. | stitute at Taft, $120,000; erecting T. B.| mission has accepted as expressions of 10 be one whose principal business is; Mr. Herdman’s preliminary report shows 


reduce its rates in western Oklahoma to jobs opening for the week was 1,837 as Drought and ravages of grasshoppers are | Sanatorium at Clinton, $80,050; erecting |the trade. The Commission declined to | quarrying, Sawing and selling stone that only 172 policies were written by the 
45 or 50 cents if the Commission will eaepeeen with 1,667 during the previous very extensive in certain localities which | jnstitute for feeble-minded at Enid, $89,-| approve or accept Rules 6 and_7, Group Quarrymen - cut - stone Contractors.— | State this year as compared with 390 dur- 
y # . 


. will curtail opportunities for unemploy-|g90: Miami, maintenance work, $5,000; | II, as published July 8, 1929. The Com- | The industry records its approval of the) ing the last hail season. The amount of 
| No plans were filed for new buildings; ment and purchasing power. Plans for| Norman, erecting hospital, ward build-| mission further declined to approve or definition of a quarryman-cut-stone-con-| premiums received was $5,798 as against 
, during week ended Aug. 8 in the Borough Federal and local aid to afflicted agricul- | ing, Central State Hospital, $150,000; | accept Resolutions 13 and 15, as adopted | tractor to be one whose principal business ; $20,098 last year. 


withdraw its proceedings against the 
utility at Clinton and Hobart. | 








‘ , - of Manhattan, but 52 plans covering alter-| tural areas are progressing. Twin City| Pauls Valley, erecting detention and ob-| by the industry. is quarrying, machining, fabri-ating and ee erniiap 
Shut Down of Oil W ells | ations to 54 buildings at an estimated cost | agencies are also preparing to give em- | servation building, State Training School,/ “The Commission has directed that no- selling stone. Nebraska Gove A 
K ; ‘ of $847,200 were filed during that week.) ployment to many in construction work | $36,493; Ponca City, constructing stgrm | tice be given that in referring to or quot- Cut-stone Contractors—The industry aska Governor Acts 
In ansas Is Predicted In the Bronx, 25 plans covering 30 new) during the Winter months. | sewer, $25,000; Pryor, erecting two Cot-!|ing trade practice conference rules, the records its approval of the definition of To Enforce Wat I . 
| buildings at an estimated cost of $1,125,-| Brown and Bigelow will erect $350,000 | tages, Whittaker State Orphanage, $35,000. | form in which they appear in the Com- 2 cut-stone contractor to be one whose . er Laws 
Topeka, Kans., Aug. 18. / 100 were filed during the week ended Aug. | additional plant in St. Paul to house their ; mission’s official statement be followed Principal business is buying, fabricating LINCOLN, Nesr., Aug. 18 
Shut-down of Kansas oil weils until the | 8, while 12 plans for alterations to 12 build- playing-card divis ; Wor ee eee Oregon with reference to wording, grouping, num- and reselling stone. batt ‘ 4 ca A » : 
: s<{ings at an estimated cost of $45,150 were ying d= division. ork will com-j = : , Rule —The C — . : Governor Charles W. Bryan announced 
price of erude reaches the Texas basis | 108° an estimated cost of $45,150 were | mence on this project about Jan. 1. Dur-| Oregon: Albany, erectin women’s bering and lettering. ea xe Commission substituted’ aug 16 that he has inted 
was predicted Aug. 7 by Thurman Hill, | filed. | J van. I. regon: any, g s and accepted the following for a part of |< 7 Oa S appointed as deputy 


g “st seve 3 eee a eee  akeakiie ; Group I: Rule 1—The Commission ty - a. : . 
member of the State Public Service Com-|_ The Bureau of Buildings, Borough of ing the first seven months of this year | building, $50,000; erecting church, $190,000; a Rule 2, Group 1, as published July 8, 1929: sheriffs all water commissioners operating 





e Bureau of B BS, building permits were issued in the Twin! cor ee blic library, $22,053; | Substituted and approved the following us a S Pp? ; under the State . "| 
mission. ee reports for the week ended Aug. | Cities of Minneapolis and St, Paul ol se ee eee Pee es oak yy oo for Rule 1, Group I, as published July 8, By industry approves of the standard | no. directed the ae ate Of dee Oe 

Commissioner Hill said some of - rah oh eee ara 300, and 41 on - | $18;204,875 as compared with $15,898,801 in Grove, erecting grade ‘school, | $40,000; | 1929: ae a So ee —s = eres assistance as may be necessary to enforce 
ducers would file a complaint seeking the | 2" €Stimate@ COS’ OF yoga, ond. ans | the corresponding period last year, repre-| erecting iditi 45,000; Klamath . : + Steen Ce iain ORES | the law of priority he distri 
shut-down and that the Commission | ©oVering alterations to 364 buildings at senting an lacteaes of 1 rea et ee a an *575.000; Rule on Inducing by representative associations, institutes | water. — ay 8 ee re 
would grant a hearing on the extent to an estimated cost of $816,070 were filed ; aah maderal. building, $175 000: Mar- Br I C t or trade organizations. : He also stated that the National G d 
which the wells would be closed. | Goveting 361 beaiieas : = eee ted cost | Denver \ quae Hil erecting hospital, $100,000; — of seem wna oot a tt “tees substituted | wil be ‘available if necessary ~ 

| cover i gs at an estimated cos | qué , : 5. ee ‘ann. | “Maliciously i ‘ine or attempting to | Md accepted the following for Rule 14,, °y Sale "th i : 
see 2 aes ‘ . eat . ‘. . orecting 1 school, $200,000; Maliciously inducing or a t oa ; aw The ac as 
Austin, Tex., Aug. 18. | enone were filed during the same| Denver, Colo: The Citizens Employment noe bet gy My Pelican aking induce the breach of existing contracts | Group I, as published July 8, 1929: | as tng Goveriier's ee us o aeat ot he 
ute Wiiees Meatinend Guemitiien Sea( Oe: Committee, appointed by the mayor and & , ons , © | between competitors and their customers A Committee on Trade Practice is ee sien 


; 
; , During the weck ended Aug. 1, seven | composed of representatives of the Com- | S¥mnasium, etc., $52,000; Portland, erect- 
issued notices of a state-wide hearing at) plans covering seven new buildings were 


Austin Aug. 25 for the application of new) fied at an estimated cost of $333,000 at 


: ny pegs papel ee ans whatso. | Hercby created to cooperate with the Fed- Ct action by irtigators in Scottsbluff 
5 ing ; > : , by any false or deceptive means whatso poe. a ‘Oop! 1 the Fec 5 : ‘ . 

munity Chest, Chamber of Commerce, and | N€ baby — 7 scape. — —. Tet te taiosiavine ith or obstructing |¢’al Trade Commission and to perform ae = oe ee rights for irriga- 
the city, had its first meeting on Aug. 11. | erecting academy, $900,000, Benham S, such acts as may be proper to put these! 40M on the North Platte River. State 


oil and gas conservation rules under the/the Bureau of Buildings, Borough of The Committee's first statement made|constructing maine line track, Great | the, performance of Or ee rules into effect.” agents were stopped by a temporary court 

new conservation law just passed at a/Manhattan; 55 plans covering alterations| plain that its work will be strictly con- | Northern Railway, $1,000,000. lwith the purpose and “effect. of unduly! By direction of the Commission. | order from closing the headgates of these 

special session and approved by Governor|to 61 buildings at an estimated cost of| fined to bona fide residents of greater | B | Seta tin I invaridr ae” tiatneinaaine OTIS B. JOHNSON. | irrigators to permit water to flow to prior 

Ross S. Sterling. $173,845 were also filed. In the Bronx,| Denver City. It proposes to construct a| Pennsylvania procontad an Take Gustasiaen Th BA We Secretagy claimants having irrigation works lower 
ee et | 14 plans covering 20 new buildings at an/$2500,000 Park Hill storm sewer, and a| Pennsylvania: Lansdowne, highway | far trade practice.” ; ; [lar S —Attention is called to Federal ag Ra ak inte 

Bill for Old Age Pensions I15 plans covering sireiens to 16 build- $100,000 Platte River retaining wall. Many |construction and maintenance, $18,000;| Rule 2.—The Commission substituted Trade Commission v. Raladam Company, yovernor Bryan's announcement fol- 


a . . other plans are suggested for the Com-|sewer construction, $20,000; Berryville to| and approved the following for a part of | decided May 25, 1931, in which the Su- lows in full text: : 
Being Sought in Oklahoma | i285: at an estimated cost of $47,650 were | mittee and it will attempt to unify Denver | Baltimore, Md., constructing concrete | Hrite Me Group I, as published Suly g, | preme Court of the United States has ap-|, It has come to my attention that some 
also filed. ae sentiment in a program to meet any |catenary foundations for electrification of | 1999: , parently held that in order for a practice irrigal ee districts may attempt to intar- 
OxtaHoma Crry, Oxta., Aug. 18,!_ The Bureau of Buildings, Borough of| emergency by working together for the | main line, Pennsylvania Railroad, $500,-| “The false marking or branding of prod-  '® Constitute an unfair method of compe- fere with the Bureau of Irrigation in the 
A proposed initiative bill for old age| Brooklyn, reports for the same week 60) proatest gocd of the greatest number. A.|000; Pittsburgh, erecting superstructure | ucts of the industry, with the effect of ‘ition it must be shown to have the tend- enforcement of the irrigation laws as to 

pensions has been filed with the Secretary | ®PPlications covering 83 buildings were’ K vickery, Denver City Building Inspec- | for steel bridge, $713,422; Turtle Creek, misleading or deceiving purchasers with My to injuriously affect the business of | oe ity of water rights. 

of State while sponsors of the plan to/ filed at an estimated cost of $406,175.\ tor, just issued a $415,000 permit for the | erecting grade school, $35,000. irespect to the quantity, quality, grade or | Competitors. sy ifs oon re as Deputy State 
initiate the proposal into a law seek 85,000| There were also filed 350 plans covering) construction of the superstructure of the - substance of the goods purchased, is an cea ccorencemenens ee oerenrenegs Sheriffs all of the water commissionsts 
signatures. | alterations to 313 buildings at an estimated) new RKO theatre. Tennessee unfair trade practice.” Fire Loss in West Virginia | onreon under the Bureau of Irrigation. 
The bill would call for establishment | C°St of $554,637. In Queens, 52 plans were| the Denver Chamber of Commerce re- | Tennessee: Alcoa, paving curbs and| Rule 3—The Commission substituted ao Z é ae ay ee ae are under order 
of a State committee and county auxil- | filed covering 139 buildings at an estimated) ports that bank debits in Denver for the | gutters, $85,000: Memphis, constructing | and approved the following for Rule 3 Found to Be Increasing po Seitenee a ith ‘hn a - bre~ 
jary committees to administer the pen- | CSt Of $721,850. five weeks ended July 22, were $164,335,- | viaduct, $150,000 7 , Group I, as published July 8, 1929: Tabebiabae af the rik ps ne saw oa 
sions, which would range from $15 to Philadel nhia 000 as compared with $191,335,000 for P 5 il “The secret payment or allowance of re- Cuarteston, W. Va., Aug. 18. | state of Seclivacin gation laws of the 
phe the five weeks ended July 23, 1930, Texas bates, refunds, commissions, or unearned The fire loss in West Virginia during the| I have also ordered the State Sheriff 


$35 monthly for women between the ages 
discounts, whether in the form of money first six months of 1931 was $3,239,050, an' and his deputies to hold themselves in 


of 55 and 70, and from $20 to $35 monthly| Philadelphia: Business conditions in showing a decrease of 14 per cent. Postal | j 7 : 
for men between the ages of 60 and 70. | Philadelphia show very little change but yeceipis in July were $282,657 as compared| Texas: Cherokee County, erecting high | or otherwise, or secretly extending to cer- 


si , 1 ] pe ; Pr say ; | increase of $384,770, or 13 per cent, above | readiness to give to th , - 

general conditions are a little better, if vith $313.011 in the same month last year. ag $00. Cok erat addition + bai tain purchasers special services or privi- that for the same period last year, accord- | tion such assistance * bg = coseauee 
Maine A ves Increas Cee ee ee Te ee ccd | £0 Maleite. Vine Miamiaen se penetel | diti . a = ebm, $350; ‘ere ay ddi leges, not extended to all purchasers under jing to the semiannual report of the State | in enforcing the law of priority in the dis- 
eee Eee oe Seeruene in industries producing consumers’ goods manager of the Denver Rio Grande Rail-| tno ee room, $2 Ti aon Fhe like terms and conditions, with the intent Fire Marshal, C. O. Stahlmann. | tribution of water. I will add that the 


‘om ‘ and the seasonable demand for labor is road, says that bids for the construction | tional class room, $200; erecting additional | ang with the effect of injuring a com- One } ty fi ici es | Nati 
) : : a , Says : I ; . ; : ° e » hundred forty-five suspicious fires! National Guar rill als 
In Co pensation Rates ‘normal. Retail trade is holding up fairly |of the Dotsero Cutoff will be asked by the | Class wer $250. Floyd County, erecting | petitor and where the effect may be to were investigated by the Department | necuesary te Aneel ait ettuaaton Miike Teaee 
iiuaens ttle. don (ee furniture, and wholesale trade} railroad on Sept. 1. The work calls for | School No. 15, $400; erecting two room ad-/ substantially lessen competition or tend seven convictions and 38 indictments for| arise in connection with law enforcement 
GUSTA, .» Aug. 18.’ shows a normal increase. Mill takings are | 4] miles of new track at an approximate | dition to school No. 9, $410. Gainesville,| to create monopoly or to unreasonably re- | 


The State Insurance Department has larger than in former months which means| eost of $3,500,000. The work is to be com-| improvement to water plant, $25,000; ex- | strain trade, is ah unfair trade practice.”|° YO" reported. Jof the State. 








approved a flat increase of 8.9 per cent’ increased activity in the Fall. The can- “ thi nena | tension to sewer lines, $5,000. Howard ; 4 2 : _ _ 
in workmen’s compensation rates reffective ning and preserving trade is showing up pleted within Pe sees P | County, erecting addition to school, $850; | ~~ a ar eee eT 
on new and renewal business as of Sept.! very well. The metal industry continues Salt Lake City erecting adidtion to school $775. Kaufman | = eae uilat > aul " Hy ule 4. : z : 
1, 1931. The increase is part of the coun-!at a very low level. | Salt Lake City, Utah: Canneries| County, adding two rooms to school, $2,- | wate 4, 8S a a . “hee for any, assets of North America Companies are more than $118,000,000.00 
try-wide emergency program now being ‘ ‘throughout the State have utilized several 000. Knox County, repairing Benjamin Se ee te eee anne 
put into effect. Pittsburgh ‘hundred additional employes as a result School, $4,000. Longview, constructing sani- | POTSDE EnEAE@C in. Tliere ee nee either “The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 
ee aeiret Pittsburgh: No ——— improvement | of the opening of the tomato-canning sea- | rois A ty oh — a og ot Peer ae _— ’ | 
has occurred in general conditions. A de-j|son, Officials of the Canning Association | improvement to waterworks, $30,000. Wich- 7 
Repeal of Oklahoma Tax | cline in pig iron and steel ingot production ctate that over 3,000 will be € ilized for a\ita Falls, constructing drainage system, school, $45,000. Seattle, addition to school, | Founded 1792 
On Oleomargarine So 1 t| is reported for the past week, but one| period of weeks. | $44,406. Dumas, erecting public school, | $66,000; erecting church and parish house, | 
p = = ug a | steel plant reopened on Aug. 10, giving| City and county officials announced the | $150,000. Ft. Worth, constructing retaining | $30,000. Spokane, erecting memoria! 


: lemployment to approximately 3,000 men.| appointment of an Advisory Committee | Wall, $26,275. Houston, constructing water | building, $36,000. Anacortes, erecting | 
OxtAHOMA City, OKIA., Aug. 18. steel prices have firmed up a little. The} .) aavias plans to relieve unemployment.! mains, $33,726. Kilgore, erecting high and | school Cunding, $90,000. Longview, erect- | 


Petitions seeking repeal of the law| building trade continues quiet. Retail! phe City Engineering Council is partici-|grade school, $57,500; airway lighting, |ing school addition, $35,000. Sumner, 
passed by the 1931 Legislature taxing oleo- 





West Virginia: Harrison County, com- 


pleting Lumberport High School, $15,000 Insurance Company of * 


| Clarksburg, erecting auditorium and gym- 
nasium, Northview Junior High Schoo! 


Vermont ° 
$45,000. Harrison County, erecting Broad- 
Vermont: Ludlow, constructing a way Auditorium and Gymnasium, $20,000; | ort merica 


. . ” trade is also quiet with department stores| nating with the intention of furnishing | Kingman-Winslow section, $32,314. Well-| erecting high school, $75,000. 
margarine 10 cents a pound have been featuring midsummer sales. la representative from each member engi- | ington, erecting court house, $130,000. ‘ ee 
filed bya A Secretary ea ,SUp- St. Louis neering society to cooperate with the Ad- f West Virginia 
ported by 58,623 signatures. the signa- whe ; visory Committee. A survey of unemploy- | Utah | 


tures are found sufficient the petition will + St. Louis, Mo.: More tnan 1,500 persons : : ; ‘ . 

ee 7 ade * ment is to be made by the committee and . Co ‘ ay struc- 
go on the next ballot for vote by the attending the American Retailers Asso | reported to Government agencies within un bate County, highway construc 
people. jciations semiannual convention here this) ine next 10 days. Officials of the sugai 


oo with eo oeaiede 4 ee A c companies have announced that approxi- 


“I , mately 2,000 will be empleyed in factories 
Cus s s s. > regis was 50 per cent 5 : 
pam Le vy I Upheld ea Tian a the convention last year, | @20ut Oct. 1, with the start of sugar op-| bridge and abutments over Black River, | grading and paving work, $74,842. Park- | 
On Spiral Screw Drivers |According to authorities in charge. An| erations. : ; 2 $25,000. | ersburg, remodeling city hospital, $125,000 PHILADELPHIA 
‘official of a large wholesale dry goods |. The meeting called by Governer Dern Virginia | rT. 
New York, Aug. 18.—Overruling a claim | house stated that buyers are making care- | including farmers, livestock growers, rail- : & | W isconsin | and 

of Geo. S. Bush & Co. Inc., of Seattle, | ful judiciously distributed purchases to | road executives, and financial leaders, is} Virginia: Martinsville, minor water and | Wi in? Wal hc ao tins} 

the United States Customs Court finds | replenish stocks which are running quite | 6° be held at Salt Lake on Aug. 17 to! sewer extensions, $10,000. Langley Field, ee ame pea 0., road im- | I d e I C f N h A e 

that certain automatic spital screw drivers | }ow at this time. A local department store | ®’T@nse ts roumit ati cy ab | a pro-' constructing sidewalks, roads and curbs, ork at University of Wisconsin, $50,000: ndemnity Ins. Co. 0 ort merca “ 

: | , . 7 og .! gram in rought stricken western States. | $34,800. Lynchburg, constructing dam, , an pee ee ¢ ; . : : 

oar en Par’ veleuan aniek Tasemiok ie Gan ana Aue ap gl | The City Building Inspector reports per-| James River, $74,509. sriwaukes, Constructing eaek wall and write practically every form of insurance excepe life 

399, Tariff Act of 1922, as manufactures | and in women’s and misses’ coats of over | Mits amounting to $245,263 in July as com- | : ne > eee: sifaewarttore 

of metal not specially provided for. 87 per cent as compared with the same | pared with permits amounting to $320,-| Washington constructing sewage disposal plant. $30.| North America facilities are now available in the Philippines, 
.® The importers contended for duty at 30) period last year when August sales were | a y es yom. ‘ Washington: Bothell, erecting school,' 900; Racine, constructing water pumping | Porto Rico, Mexico, China and Great Britain 

per cent ad valorem under paragraph 372,|/in progress. The increase is attributed | (The summary of conditions in $45,000. Ft. Lewis, erecting non-commis-| station filter and séction well and intake | : : 

Act of 1922, as machines not specially pro- ite an advertising campaign emphasizing | other cities will be printed in full text | sion’s quarters, $109,800. Issaquah, erect-| tunnel, $500,000; Whitefish, constructing ¢ 

Wided for, (Protest 369056-G-9800.). the fact that commodity prices are lower| in the issue of Aug, 20.) _ ging school, $60,000, Rainier, erecting| storm sewers, $46,000, 


~~ ne 








RAILROADS .. . FINANCE 


Grape Growers 
Protest Proposed | 
Inerease of Rates H igher Rates Would Ser 














California Fruit Men See 
Added Burden of $5,400... 
000 a Year, I. C. C. Told 


In Regional Hearing 


‘Continued fr 


community rate relationships to such a/ 
|degree as to shift patronage from one 
; source of supply to another.” 

; §peaking only for his branch of the 
| Standard Oil interests, Mr. Stephens as- 
serted “this partjcular branch has no 
complaint to make against the effort of 
carriers to prevail for increased revenues, 
realizing that such increased revenue is 


San Francisco, Catir., Aug. 18.—Testi- 
fying today at the regional hearing 
.of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on the proposed 15 per cent increase IN! necessary if they are to maintain their 
Benmty. eee crete, oni tae advance | tee and operate their property safely 

4 ae an and efficiently. 

would mean an added burden of $0,400). | This branch has @ common interest 
000 a year on 20,000 grape ae. oy with the carriers in this respect, consid- 
California. He asserted ao te tied ‘ €| ering that it is more or less a pioneer in 
Pe maretn pg og 4h erene ts {the southern trade, with dienes te 
; N e . ; | stations, some of whic ave been in 
eeeank oo Karin aaemaes| oe ta on _ or years. os that 
. . ; Sets ek es "| reason, the entucky company is re- 
tease oe ge ae tow luctant to aya the motor transport 

ee ‘ ; so. 
for the banks to take over. . a pe anagem with authority, only, for 
neeeee OF eee capers account of the maniard ca Company of 
expressed interest in newspapar reports) Kentucky; however, o know that many 
that savings deposits were increasing, Mr.| of the major branches of the industry at 
Tarpey said it was true Fresno banks! Jarge are indifferent to the ultimate effect 
showed such increases but the deposits| of the 15 per cent proceedings, since they 
came not from the vineyard operators | appear to have a permanent remedy. in 
but from their highly paid labor. | their hands against the ill effects of the 
Banker Testifies {percentage increase in petroieum rates. 


H. E. Butler, Sacramento Valley banker, | Motor Transport 
testified that the Placer County Bank, of | 7; 
which he is a director, is 44 years old; Used for Short Hauls’ 
that in the first 41 years there was not a; “They have lately utilized the motor 
single foreclosure by the bank but that | transport for short hauls under existing 
rates and have begun to use within the 


ve been three in the last three \ \ L 
+ svar — many more are pending. He | !ast 30 days the navigable rivers and pipe 
‘ " lines for long hauls to terminals which 


nd eon aa aoe ee eer ae sell | of themselves localize distribution on short 
them to get money for taxes and expenses. | hauls to many other stations formerly 
Frank H. Buck, head of the California | a 4 —_ haul rail transportation, 

i y iv sai r, Stephens. 
aoe oe ee ——— | “It is not believed, therefore, that in so 
would cost Geciduous fruit growers of the | far as the southern territory is concerned, 
; it will be in the interest of the public or 


State $7,000,000 = veer he Fed | the railroads to generally increase rates | 
Willard D. Ellis, President of the Fed-' 4) petroleum over the maximum rates of 


eral Land Bank of Berkeley, testified | nocket No. 17000, Part 4 (General Rate 
that delinquencies on land loans in or-| Structure Investigation, Oil). There is 
_—, oe, bak hy oo His eed no doubt but that the railroads need more 
he sud int ad 108 felingvncis With money, regardless of wheter they ae do 
$09 ailesasdleneeith ch eanale total prin- | 28 well or better than sdme industries. 


. i “It is evident, of course, that the car- 
the last fiscal — at the close of riers want the Commission to assume the 


| responsibility of saying that 15 per cent 
E. B. Bergthold, representing central straight on all commodities, other than 
California deciduous fruit growers, said| coal and coke, is the way to get it. 
the average cost of a carload of deciduous! “If petroleum is to be included in the 
fruit delivered at an Eastern destination | list of commodities,” continued Mr. Ste- 
is $1,483 as against a gross return of $1,548. phens, “then the imposition of a so-called 
He said this company, operating three| straight $5 surcharge per car is preferable, 
large orchards, last year suffered a loss of | otherwise a percentage increase will badly 
$52,000 as against a profit of $22,000 in/|disrupt all rate relationships.” 


1929. He ascribed the 1930 loss to de-| ¢, 
creased Eastern purchasing power. Syracuse Trade Body 


__M._E. McKirihan, general manager of Opposes Rate Plea 
the Growers’ and Shippers’ League, testi-| Superimposition of the proposed 15 per 
fied that since 1918 there had been an in- | cent increase upon the level of rates pre- 
crease of 30 per cent in freight rates on scribed by the Commission in the Eastern 
California products except Ceciduous fruit! Class Rate Case, was opposed by F. M. 
and the rate on the latter had jumped 19| Varah on behalf of the Syracuse Cham- 
per cent. ber of Commerce. He said that as”a re- 
Western railroads are represented at the | Sult of the rates prescribed in that case, 
hearing by Walter McFarland, general| the freight bill of Syracuse shippers had 
counsel for the Chicago, Burlington & | been increased on an average of 19 per 
Quincy System. ;cent, and that if the proposed 15 per cent 
siete teaietaneresincm ‘increase were granted, there would result 
. ° a ‘total increase over the present rate level | 

Eight Disputes Settled of 36 per cent. 

“Increases of this nature cannot be ab- 
By Department of Labor sorbed by the shipping public,” Mr. Varah | 
. declared, “without material disturbance 


Eight labor disputes, four of them new in their present method of distribution. | 
ones, were adjusted by the Department of | The conditions existing at the present time | 
Labor during the week ended Aug. 15, ac-| are sufficiently difficult for the average | 
cording to data supplied by Hugh L. Ker-| manufacturer to do business, but to* im- | 
win, Director of the Conciliation Service.|pose the severe burden of increases 
Twelve new disputes were submitted to naturally exaggerates his difficulty. To 
the Department for settlement in the! attempt to keep in his present markets | 
week. it is necessary for him to use every means | 

Fifty-seven strikes and 24 controversies | possible to keep his cost of distribution at | 
were pending before the Conciliation Serv-!a minimum.” 
ice at the end of the week. The following He declared that the “gravé ecncern” | 
list of new disputes was supplied by Mr.| experienced by shippers under the present | 
Kerwin: rate level should serve as an indication | 

State Office Building, Ohio.— Of the probable result of a 15 per cent in-| 
Strike of 70 @ngineers and crease. 


} 


Columbus, 
iron workers, 


thers: aint . . ° “We do not oppose the carriers’ | 
Chor doeps: Jurisdiction of placing ele-| application, as an emergency, measure,” | 
‘Automobile Factory, Oakland, Calif—Strike| Mr. Varah’ continued, “but Wé seriously 


of 500 metal workers; pending; wage cuts. | Object to being penalized doubly when the | 
Taxicab Drivers, Seattle, Wash.—Strike of | territory in which we are located is now 
an unreported number of drivers; pending; |faced with increases in excess of the 


working conditions and wages. | , oa as 
. Painters, San Jose, Calif—Lockout of g0| mount requested by the petitioners. 
Painters; pending; wages cut $1 per day. , . 
— ae Manufacturing Sor Kenosha, Retail Coal Merchants 
ls ontroversy with an unreported number , 
of metal polishers; pending; Called wage cut | Protest Proposed Increase 
Se _— EA GEA aA Retail coal merchants protested against 
’ Ss , Chicago, — 1 . i rease ej . “3 
Controversy with 5,000 operators; pending; | the Sener eres rates. They ne 
union demands 2 operators. | pressed the view too t hat the higher rates 
Keystone Aircraft Corporation, Bristol, Pa— | Would cause a drop in tonnage and more 
Seeoreny with an ——— number of|than offset any gain that the carriers 
uilders an ship joiners; ending; | mj in r x i 
wages cut 10 cents per hour. P 8 | might make in revenue from, increased 
Veterans’ Hospital. Aurora, Colo—Contro- | Charges. 
versy with an unreported number of building | 
etemen; pending; prevailing wage discus- 
sion. 


Edison and Central High School, Erie, Pa.— | Cyicago, president of the National Retail 


Strike of 155 building craftsmen; adjusted; ;CO0al Merchants’ Association, Mr. Robin- | 


nonunion electricians 
union agreement. 
Selfridge Field, Detroit, Mich—Strike of 64 


employed; * four-year | Son said the association represents 5,300 
retailers in 40 States and the District of 
engineers; adjusted; prevailing wage rates; | Columbia and that 88 per cent of the as- 
allowed $1.25 to $1.50 per hour. |sociation share the views presented by 

Selfridge Field, Detroit, Mich.—Strike of 335 witnesses. 
iron workers; adjusted; prevailing wage rates; 

— Slee aes City, Mich.—Strike | t0n, chairman, transportation committee, 
of 35 laborers; adjusted; prevailing wage rates;|Of the association, he was followed by 
allowed 40 cents per hour, a 5-cent increase. Wellington M. Bertolet, secretary, Penn- 

Re nnnE einnmnarsessenaeeentenion sylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
'tion, who testified as to the effect he 
said increased rates would have on anthra- 
cite dealers. 

Pointing to the increasing use of since 
1920 of electric energy, oil and gas, in 
place of coal, Mr. Clark stated that anth- 
racite tonnage loaded for shipment had 


is 
Decisions Made Public 
By Radio Commission 


Action by the Federal Radio Commission 
resulted in the following decisions being 
announced Aug. 18: 


Applications granted: 


KVP, City of Dallas, Police Department. | 
portable, granted authority to conduct field! to be 
strength measurements until Sept. 1. 

L. W. Baker, granted temporary broadcast 
pickup license to be used in Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. plane Sept. 7 in vicinity of 
‘Toronto. 

KSI, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Alhambra, 
Calif., granted extension of authority to Aug. | 
31 to operate two 150-w. portable transmitters 
pending erection of new transmitter to re-| 
place those destroyed by fire. | 

WSPA, The Voice of South Carolina, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., granted license, 1,420 kce., 100, 
250 w., local sunset, unlimited. 

wesc, Fred Jordan and Lewis 
Charleston, S. C., granted voluntary 
ment of license to Lewis Burk. 

WNAO, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Plainfield, 
N. J., granted construction permit to change 
location from 4 miles west of Plainfield to 
Metropolitan Airport, Newark, N. J 

W1XG, Shortwave & Television Corp., port- : : . oe 
able, granted license. transported for florists, form a _ freight 

WNAJ, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Angola, ; Commodity is now being considered by the 


Ind., granted construction permit to change} Commission, according to the Chairman, 
location from west of Angola, Ind., to Trans- Earle R. Ellerbe 


continental Airport, Toledo, Ohi : P : 
WNAK, Litchfield, Ghio. granted construc-| In his complaint,«Mr. Wassum pointed 
tion permit to change location from 6 miles| Out that this practice of hauling flowers 
p B 
7 * sfedien. yer Litchfield, to Municipal | for a price discriminated in a way against 
WABC-WBOQ_ Atlantic Broadcasting Corp.,| 'ilroads and express agencies, in whom 
New York City, granted extension of test | freight rights are vested officially. 
period to Sept. 7. | 
Renewal of licenses: 
— Miami Broadcasting 
la. 
KGFX, Dana McNeil, Pierre, S. Dak. i 
WGST, Georgia School of Tech., Atlanta, Ga. ear Ave 
KFUO, Evangelical Luthern Synod of Mis- | ck. Ark. — 
souri, Ohio and other States, Clayton, Mo. | en University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
wo Broadcasting Co., Inc., Ashe- Ww G. Jasper, Texarkana, Ark., requests con- 
WLBL, State of Wisconsin, Department of! struction permit, 1,420 kc., 50 w., share with 
Aggicuiture and Markets, atavens Doint, Wis ar. misih Wakiais Memetaestina' 
, Evansville On the Air, Inc., Evans- ; A. 5 roadcas orp., 
ville: Ind. 7 m | Wheeling, W. Va., requests modification "Of 
WQAN, E. J. Lynett, license to change frequency 1,160 
Times, Scranton, Pa. 1,180 kc., and change time fro 
Set for hearing: WOWO to sharing with KBX 
Temporary licenses were issued to the fol- (Applications made public received by the 
lowing because applicants failed to submit|Commission are printed today in full text 
time-sharing agreements as required by G. O.|on page 9.) 


declined in the past decade by 14,000,000 | 


tons. 


increased by the addition of 15 
per cent, or any other amount, in our 


Ruling on Transportation 


Of Flowers.in Bus Asked 


The right of passenger buses to carry 
floral bouquets and cut flowers, for which 
a service charge is made, has been raised 
before the State Railroad Commission by 
the Southern Railway, through its assist- 


Burk, 


assign- 


who made his complaint orally. 
The question whether such flowers, 


Co., 105. With respect ‘to Station KLRA, station's 
equipment and its operation do not comply 
with G. O. 111 and 115: 

KLRA, Arkansas Broadcasting Co., Little 


Miami, 


Prop. The Scranton from 


F our Groups Wa 
Of Traffic Loss by Diversion 


| the railroads. 


| fie 


| fall 


Testimony of the retailer witnesses in-| J 
{troduced through. Milton E. Robinson, |#"d finance cases, which are summarized | 


The first witness was W. A. Clark, Bos- | 


“If the prices of anthracite are forced 


Co._umsia, S. C., Aug. 18. | 


ant to the vice president, J. W. Wassum, | 


ta | 
m sharing with 


rn Railroad. 
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considered~judgment, it will result in the 
increased use of substitute fuels and coal 
will be driven from the carriers’ rails,” 
Mr. Clark declared. 

He said that wherever coal remained in 
use dealers, wherever posible, would seek 
other than rail transportation. 

“Trucks are now petng used quite ex- 
tensively in some locations and water 
transportation can be used increasingly 
where rail service is 
formed,” continued Mr. Clark. “There 
are many instances where the price fac- 
tor determines the nature of fuel to be 
used. To install oil burning equipment 
requires a capital outlay, but when once 
made, the coal business of that plant is 
gone forever and the tonnage is forever 
lost to the carriers as a means of freight 
revenue.” 

Statistics introduced by 


Mr. Clark 


showed that the total tonnage of anthra-| 


cite shipments declined between 1929 and 
1930 by 3,000,000 tons. It was further 
shown that in the case of tidewater ship- 
ments to New England by rail a decline 


of 2,500,000 tons or 25 per cent had oc-,| 


curred between 1920 and 1930. 

At the same time, it was pointed out, 
while petroleum imports between 1920 and 
1930 had remained practically stationary, 
domestic petroleum production had in- 
creased from 442,000,000 barrels in 1920 
to 901,000,000 barels in 1930 or a jump of 
more than 100 per cent. 

A proportionate increase in the number 
of oil burners being used in the United 
States was also shown in statistical ex- 
hibits introduced by Mr. Clark. Burners 
installed in American homes in 1921 were 
placed by the witness at 12,500 as against 
655,000 in 1931. 

Increases were also shown in the pro- 
duction and use of manufactured gas, the 
1920 consumption of which was placed at 
319,000,000,000 cubic feet as against 535,- 
000,000,000 cubic feet in 1929, an increase 
of 67.7 per cent. 

Wellington M. Bertolet, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants As- 
sociation, told the Commission that an 
increase in the freight rates on coal will 
drive more and more traffic to motor 
truck competitors, which already are 


carrying considerable tonnage for short 
hauls. 


Trucking Firms Said 
To Sell Cheaper 


He said that independent truckers are 


now running their trucks to the anthra- | 
‘cite mines and buying the coal at the 


points of production. This practice, said 
Mr. Bertolet, enables the trucker to sell 
his coal for as much as $1 a ton cheaper 
ag = aa coal retail dealer who 
S forced to shi is coal - 
tities by rail. ; re oe 

H. L. Mills, of Hagerstown, Md., oil 
dealer, testified briefly that an increased 
freight rate on oil will divert traffic to 
the trucks and Pipe lines and force the 
abandonment of tank car Operations on 


R. A. McLean Jr., of Mt. 
secretary of Andrews & K 
dealers in fruits 
Georgia, North 


Olive, N.C, 
nowles, Inc., 


d in opposition to an 
rates. 

_. “The financial condition of the er ri 
in eastern North Carolina,” said Mir Mace 
Lean, “is typical of prevailing conditions 
a ot Taee. and South Carolina. 

e extent to which thes y j 
been adversely ies aoe ae 
in prices of their products is indi- 
cated by farm data published by ha te 
partment of Agriculture, which shows that 
the combined value of all crops in North 
Carolina in 1929 was $263,816,974, whereas 
in 1930 the combined value had fallen to 
$214,949,945, a decrease in agricultural 
revenue to the State of $48,867,029.” 

He said that an increase in rates will 
force the farmers to turn to trucks, and 
that in cases where it w 1 
ship by rails, the’ increase 
vere tax added to the 
cost burden. 

V. R. Tupper on behalf of steel furni- 
ture interests, also testified in opposition 
to an increase in rates. 


y increase in freight 


would be a se- 
“ever-increasing” 


| 





and vegetables in Florida, | 
and South Carolina, testi- | 


as necessary to| 


Decisions on Railway Applications 


And Re ports 
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Is Larger for Quarter 


Bermuda tourist trade increased during 
the June quarter of 1931 as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1930. Ves- 
sels from the United States carried 10,- 


471 tourists to the islands (9,885 in the | 


| 1930 period); from Canada 292 (231 in 
| 1930); and from the West Indies 133 (166 
in 1930). In addition to the above, 6,141 
tourists visited the island on cruising 
ships from New York.—Issued by Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 





Three States Consider 
Methods for Relief 


Of Cotton Industry 


now being per-| 


New Mexico, South Carolina 
And Texas Move to Solve 
Problems Facing Farmers 
In Southern Regions 


SanTa Fe, N. Mex., Aug. 18 

Governor Arthur Seligman has issued 

& proclamation calling a conference of all 

cotton growers in the State and all cit- 

|izens interested in the cotton industry 
to meet in Santa Fe Aug. 29. 

After reciting the recent proposal of the 

| Federal Farm Board for the plowing under 

| of one-third of the present crop and stat- 


ing that “there appears to be a diversity | 


of opinion as to whether or not the 
| method proposed by the Farm Board is 
| the proper one to adopt at this time,” the 
Governor stated that “it appears that the 
1 cotton growers themselves should be heard 
| on this question which so vitally affects 
their interests.” 

The conference therefore was called “to 
| discuss Ways and means for best protect- 
|ing the interests of our cotton growers 

in the marketing of their commodity and 
; to consider methods of cooperating with 
|the Federal Farm Board and with the 
other cotton producing States to accom- 
plish this mutual purpose.” 
ay 
Cotumesra, S. C., Aug. 18. 

A plan for relieving the cotton farmers 
}of the South by a Federal tax of $10 on 
each bale of cotton produced and by using 
\the income from this sourcé to employ 
cotton farm labor in the development of 
public improvements in the Cotton Belt 
‘has been suggested by the State Highway 
| Engineer, Charles H. Moorefield. 


| Mr. Moorefield said he believes that this 


policy would tend to reduce the crop and} 
would bring about an increase in price | 


of the staple. 

“The apparent advantages of this plan,” 
he said, “are: 

“It would have the direct and im- 
mediate effects of diminishing the quan- 


tity of cotton produced, thus enhancing the | 


the price, and of affording a hundred and 
odd millions of dollars for the employ- 
ment of surplus cotton farm labor near 
home, thus fostering consumption of farm 
Products. 

“It would have the indirect effect of 
improving farm life in the Cotton Belt 
through the extension of public roads and 
other public utilities, and perhaps the de- 
velopment of public parks and play- 
grounds. 

“In comparison with other plans it has 
some unique features that commend them- 
selves. As examples: 7 

“It is not dependent on voluntary coop- 
eration among farmers. 


“T€ contemplates no outside financial 


help and is self-contained. 


| “If it should not work satisfactorily it 


affected by the very great} could be abandoned without serious loss ing August when beneficial rains were re- 


‘to the area concerned. 


| “It means doing on a large scale what 
is constantly being done in any well-regu- 
|lated individual household. That is, when 
the available labor is more than sufficient 
| to produce all the expendibles required a 
ert is immediately employed in _ pro- 

ucing or bettering the nonexpendibles.” 


AusTIN, Tex., Aug. 18. 

A proposal that the Legislatures of the 

cotton States be convened on Sept. 1 to 

enact laws limiting the 1932 cotton acre- 

age to one-third of the cultivated lands 

has been made by the State Commissioner 
of Agriculture, J. E. McDonald. 


Filed by Examiners 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Aug. 18 made public decisions: in rate 


as follows: 


No. 22405 and related cases—Omaha Live- 
stock Exchange v. Chicago & North Western 
Railway. Failure of the line-haul defend- 
ants to absorb the full amount of the 


| 
| 
| 
rate for switching carload shipments 
ordinary livestock between the interchange 
tracks of such carriers at South Omaha, 
Nebr., and the loading and unloading 
chutes within the public stockyards at 
that point, found not to have resulted in 
aggregate charges which were or are un- 


| 
| 
| 


| 


unlawful, but that on and aft - 
tive date of the rae foe 
stock-Western District Rates, 176 I. C. C. 1, 
the assessment of rates and charges on 
shipments, of livestock to and from the 
public stockyards at Omaha in excess of 
the rates so prescribed will be unjust and 
unreasonable, and if in excess of the rates 
and charges assessed on similar shipments 
at St. Joseph, Mo., and Sioux City, Iowa, 
ats rates and charges will be unduly preju- 
cal, 
No. 22979.—Marshall Field & Company v. 
| Wabash Railway. Rate charged on cotton 
hosiery, in less than carloads, from St. 
| Louis, Mo., to Chicago, Il., found applicable 
and not unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 
No. 23538.—Locher & Company v. Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway. Rates on bituminous 
coal, in carloads, from the New River and 
Kanawaha districts of West Virginia to 
Locher, Va., found to have been unreason- 
able. Reparation awarded. 
No. 24123.—E. E. Holmes Lumber Company 
| Y. Pennsylvania Railroad. Rate charged on 
lumber, in carloads, from Linesville, Pa., to 
Lima, Ohio, found applicable and not unrea- 
sonable. Complaint dismissed. 
No. 24122.—E. E. Holmes Lumber Company 


| 


Vv. Erie Railroad. Rate on a carload ship 
ment of lumber from Des Ark, Ark., to 
Cleveland, Ohio, found inapplicable. Ap- | 
plicable rate found not unreasonable. Repa- 


ration awarded. 
| No. 23945.—-Plymouth Quarries v. New York, 
| New Haven & Hartford Railroad. Rate 


| 
| 


| 


| 
} 
| 


| 
| 


East Weymouth, 


Mass., 
skill, 


Scarborough, 
N. Y., found inapplicable 

stances Applicable rates found unreason- 
able. Reasonable basis of rates prescribed 
for the future and reparation awarded. 

No. 23886.—Crenshaw Brothers Produce 
Company v. Seaboard Air Line Railway. 
Charges collected for weighing carloads of 
imported bananas at Tampa, Fla., prior to 
June 1, 1929, found to have been without 
tariff authority. Evidence not sufficient to 
permit determination of reasonable charges. 
Complaint dismissed, 

No. 23869.—Michigan Pole & Tie Company 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Railway. 
1. Rates on pulp wood, in carloads, from 
Whitco and Raco, Mich., to Nekoosa, Wis., 
found not unreasonable. 

2. Shipments of pulp wood from Dollar- 
ville and Calco, Mich., to Nekoosa, Wis., 
found to have been misrouted. Rate over 
route of movement and the 
which shipments should have moved, 
| shown to have been unreasonable. 
tion awarded. 

Finance Docket No. 8551.—Middle Fork R. 
Co. Acquisition. Certificate issued author- 
izing the Middle Fork Railroad Company 


to Ossining, Peek- 


in certain in- 


Vv. 


not 
Repara- 


charges assessed in addition to the line-haul | 
of | 


reasonable, unduly prejudicial, or otherwise | 


rates prescribed in Live- | 


charged on rough granite, in carloads, from | 


and Croton-on-Hudson, | 


route over | 


| 


to acquire and operate a line of railroad 
in Randolph County, W. Va. Conditions 
prescribed. 

Finance Docket No. 8895.—Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Company Bonds. Au- 
thority granted to procure the authentica- 
tion and delivery of not exceeding $8,881,000 
of first and refunding mortgage 41, per cent 
gold bonds, series C, in partial reimburse- 
ment of expenditures for additions and bet- 
terments and for retiring or purchasing 
certain underlying bonds. 
Finance Docket No. 8898.—Tennessee Cen- 
tral Railway Company Bonds. Authority 
granted to issue not exceeding $400,000 of 
6 per cent first-mortgage bonds, series A, 
in partial reimbursement for capital ex- 
bPenditures heretofore made, the bonds to 
be pledged and repledged as collateral secur- 
ity for short-term notes. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


posed reports of its examiners 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 


No, 22487.—William W. Wheelock and 
William G. Beird as Receivers of Railways 
and Property of Chicago & Alton Railroad 
Vv. Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway. 
Original report herein, Wheelock and Bierd 
v. Akron, C. & Y. Ry. Co., 169 I. C. C. 594, 


affirmed in part and reversed in part. 
Reasonable divisions prescribed for the fu- 
ture. 


No. 24308.—Meridian Traffic Bureau on be- 
half of A. J. Lyon & Co. v. Yazoo & Mis- 
Sissippi Valley Railroad. Rates on clean 
rice, in carloads. from points in Arkansas 
and Louisiana to Meridian, Miss., found 
not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial in 
the past and not unduly prejudicial for the 
future, but unreasonable for the future. 
Reasonable rates for the future prescribed. 
Reparation denied. 


No. 23876—W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber 
Co, v. Mobile & Gulf Railroad. Rate of 11 
cents per 100 pounds charged on single and 
double carload shipments of poles from 
Steens, Miss., to Brownsville, Ala., found not 
unreasonable, Dismissal of complaint rec- 
ommended, 

No, 24249.—Gentile Brothers Co. 
tic ist Line Railroad. Rates on oranges, 
in carloads, in bushel baskets,’ based on 
estimated weight of 67.5 pounds a bushel 
from Winter Park, Fla., to New York, N. Y., 
and to Waycross, Ga., and diverted to Jack- 


v. Atlan- 





son, Mich., found unreasonable, Repara- 
tion awarded, 

No. 24055.—Bona Allen, Inc., v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Complaint 


alleging unreasonableness of rates assessed 
on one carload of dry hides from Las Vegas, 
N. Mex., to Buford, Ga., found barred. 
Complaint dismissed. 

No. 24361.—William A. Estaver Co. v, Mer- 
chants & Miners Transportation Co. Rates 
On automobiles and parts, in carloads, from 
Detroit and Pontiac, Mich., to Jackson- 
ville, West Palm Beach and Miami, Fila., 
found inapplicable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 23209 and Related Cases.-—Hancock 
Fruit Co. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway 

1. Rate on fresh fruits, in straight and 
mixed carloads, from points in California to 


Salt Lake City, Utah, found unreasonable 
to the extent it exceeded rate prescribed 
in Bergin-Price Co. v. Atchison, T, & S. F 


Ry. Co., 152 I. C. C. 519. Reparation awarded. 

2. Rate on bananas, in carloads, from 
San Francisco, San Pedro, East San Pedro, 
Wilmington, and Los Angeles, Calif., to Salt 
Lake City, Utah, found not unreasonable. 





+ feeds the second week of August made a 


| The Commission also made public pro- 
in rate 
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Gains Outnumber | 


Price Declines in 
Farm Products 


Small Grains and Livestock 
Advance Though Cotton 
And Feedstuffs Continue 
To Show Weakness 


———Ss—> 


St. Lawrence Canal | Detroit-Ontario 
Traffic Peak Is Set 4 
Map for Airway 


Flyers Is Ready 








May Cargoes Reach New High 
Record; Welland Shipping 
Heaviest in 10 Years 


Aeronautics Branch Issue 
Is Third in Series of 92 
National Plats to Guide 
Aviators 


Cargo traffic through St. Lawrence 
canals in May created a new high record 
for that month, and that through the Wel- 
land Canal was the heaviest handled in 
any May for the past 10 years. 

In establishing the May record for the | 
St. Lawrence canals, cargo amounting to | 
1,166,000 tons passed through the locks, | 
as compared with 841,000 tons in the same | 
months last year, and 1,094,000 tons in 
| May, 1927, the previous peak for the month 
in question.—/ssued by the Department of 
| Commerce. 


Advance in prices in some farm com- 
modities around the middle of August 
were more numerous and important than 
losses, with an uptrend in livestock sneats, 
small grains, dairy and poultry products, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
| the Department of Agriculture, announced 

Aug. 18 in a survey of prevailing markets. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

The tone of the market on ,farm prod- 
ucts became rather more confident around 
{the middle of the: month. Price gains 

were more numerous and more important 
{than the losses. 


Food Products Advance 


A sectional airway map showing nearly 
| 50,000 square miles of territory in the vi- 
'cinity of Lakes Huron, Erie and Ontario, 
land indicating airways and aids to air 
|navigation as well as topographical fea- 
tures within an area approximately 320 
|miles from east to west and 150 miles 
| from north to south, has been published by 
|the Aeronautics Branch and is now ready 
|for distribution, according to an an- 
| nouncement made today by Col. Clarence 
|M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
{merce for Aeronautics. 


The map is the third of a sefies of 92 
‘sectional airway maps, covering the entire 


Clyde Shipbuilders Get 
Two Boat Orders in June 


Only two small contracts were placed 
with the Clyde Shipbuilders during June. 
Lobnitz and Co., Ltd., Renfrew, received 
orders for a tug of 350 tons from the 
Karachi port trust, and a buoy layer, 115 


; a strong showing, fg! in length, frem the Bombay port | United States, planned by the Aeronautics 
s d st showing, , s ’ ; : : : 
‘nk ale dee ie srvestockr, trist—Issued by Department of Com- | Branch in connection with its airway map- 


merce. 


meats, the small grains, dairy and poultry 
| products, and some kinds of fruits and 
| vegetables. Even the decline in price of 
corn was not very discouraging, since most 
of the crop is fed to stock. Cotton recov- 
ered a little from the lowest, but positicn 
continued weak. 

The mid-month cotton market made} 
further price changes, with quotations 
Aug. 15 about 1 cent per pound lower 
than those of the week previous. There 
was some recovery from the month’s lowest 
but hardly enough to show a change in the 
downward trend. Demand, both domestic 
and foreign, for spot cotton was poor to 
fair with the volume of transactions lim- 
ited. 

At the decline, it was indicated that 
some business .was put through, for Fall 
deliveries. The movement of new crop 
cotton is not as free as it was at this time 
|a year ago. Total sales of spot cotton at 10} 
large markets as reported for the seascn 
1930-31 amounted to 4,800,000 bales com- 
pared with 5,300,000 and 6,100,000 bales for 
the two previous seasons, respectively. | 
| The indicated yield per acre of 1858 
pounds is higher than the yield’ seen in 
any year since 1914, when 209.2 pounds 
were produced, and is slightly higher 
than that actually made in 1926, the last 
|year in which conditions were uniformly | 
good over practically all of the Cotton 
Belt. 


ping program, which is handled by the 
. = | Coast and Geodetic Survey of the Depart- 

in the grease, with some houses asking 27 ;ment of Commerce. 
cents for their best wools. | Section of Map Complete 

Even though arrivals of eggs were more The sectional airway map just com- 
ample during mid-August an active de- | pleted is known as Upper K-17, Detroit- 
mand for the cheaper grades, and the! Toronto. Those previously published are 
light supply of the better grades fully | Upper K-16, Milwaukee, and Lower K-16, 
maintained prices. Receipts of Pacific | Chicago. 
Coast Whites were lighter and prices on On the Upper K-17, Detroit-Toronto 
these were advanced from 1 to 3 cents at map, the airmen will find the geographi- 
New York, the better quality goods ad- | cal locations of airports and landing fields; 
vancing most. routes of the airways, the locations of bea- 

With the exception of ‘a small advance | con lights, intermediate landing fields and 
on live fowl, and a decline of around 2}|yadio range beacon courses serving the 
cents on broilers, live poultry prices re- | Federal airways; railroads; Federal and 
mained unchanged in mid-August. Prices | other impoxtant highways (in Canada, 
of dressed poultry were sustained. King’s highways); electric power lines; 

The general tone of the butter market | cities and towns; rivers and lakes; political 
appeared full steady to firm in mid-|poundaries; magnetic variation; and, in 
August with a shortage of fancy butter | short, all necessary features that will aid 
reported on all markets. Reports from | jn filving any course he may wish to take, 
various manufacturers’ organizations show | y;hether or not it lies along an established 
|that butter production has continued to | airway. The region covered by this map 
decrease rather sharply from the produc-|j, in eastern Michigan, southwestern New 
tion early in the month, and a year ago.) york, northwestern Pennsylvania and 


Under the influence of the advancing | southern Ontario, Canada. Parts of Lakes 
spot market, reports of short production Huron, Erie and Ontario also appear on 
and increasing shortages in storage hold-| the map. 


ings, the prices for storage r 5 
November on the Chicago “Mercantile Ex. | Sectional airway maps sell for 40 cents 
change advanced sharply. each, with a reduction of 15 cents per 
Cheese markets at Wisconsin primary |™aP if 20 or more are ordered in a single 
points continued steady to firm. Sustain-| lot. They may be ordered from the Di- 
ing factors were the further advances in|Tector of Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
the butter market, and the continued ac- | Washington, BD. Gy and orders must be 
tive demand* for most styles of cheese.|#ccompanied by remittances in the form 
7 of cash, postal money order, draft, or cer- 


The tone in the city markets continued . 
steady to firm, and trading proved quite | tified check.—Issued by the Department 
of Commerce. 


satisfactory at most points. 
‘Eight Old Ships Ordered 


Potato Markets Uneven 
By Soviet From Japan 


Small Grains Stronger 


Wheat prices tended upward the first 
of August. Taken altogether, it would 
appear that prospective northern hemi- 
sphere supplies of wheat, excluding Russia 
and China, are not much different from a, 
year ago, while southern hemisphere | 
‘stocks are slightly larger. — 

With large supplies of new native wheat 
|in prospect, however, and old wheat of- 
fered in liberal quantities from Argentina 





City markets were firm to higher in mid- 
August on all eastern potatoes, but Chi- | 
cago was weaker on Missouri Cobblers and | 
on Idaho arrivals. The October “futures” | 


7 7 , ; ; yi to 

and Australia, European inquiry for market in Chicago was lower on Idaho|, The Soviet government is reported 

United States wheat remains dull. Russet Burbanks, steady on Northern|ave ordered eight —— Miter 
Domestic wheat markets are supported,|Round Whites and slightly higher on/|0ats of 5,000 tons each from the Mitsu 


just now, by mill, industrial and feeder 
idemand for the reduced marketings. 

Growers in Winter wheat areas are not 

selling freely. Marketings of Spring wheat 

remained unusuaily light. 

A further reduction in prospects for 
rye had a strengthening influence on the 
‘market for that grain. Production is now 
{forecast at only 36,233,000 bushels, which 
jis 25 per cent less than the 1930 crop and 
|22 per cent below average. 

The corn market weakened despite the 
reduction of nearly 200,000,000 bushels in 
| the estimate of the crop from a month 
ago. Weather turned more favorable dur- 


|bishi Trading Company, Japan. The 
' Soviet government has specified that these 
|boats.are not to be older than 10 years 
land are intended for use in connection 
' with the Northern Fishery operations and 
|in general trade. The total value of the 
order is approximately 3,000,000 yen ($1,- 
495,500) .—IJssued by Department of Com- 
| merce. 


Maine Green Mountains. 

Practically all arrivals of cantaloupes 
and miscellaneous melons were jobbing. on 
a lower basis than the preceding week in 
city markets, except that western honey 
dews were slightly stronger. California 
and Washington lettuce sold higher in 
large consuming centers, with Colorado 
stock steady. Practically a’l onions showed 
further advances. 

Peach prices were mostly lower. The | Shipments at Vancouver 
trend of sweet potato prices was down-| 


ward. Small-sized Dixie Belle melons Of Canadian Grain Increases 
from southwestern Missouri brought only | 


$45 to $65 per carload in St. Louis. | 

Bean market generally ranged from! 
steady to slightly stronger near the middle 
of August. Demand continued fairly ac-| 
tive on the Atlantic seaboard and in the | over the 12,854,000 bushels exported dur- 
| Southeast. Central western markets, how-|ing the corresponding period of 1930, and 
ever, were comparatively quiet with some|a seasonal decline from the 21,077,000 


| 


Movement of Canadian grain through 
the port of Vancouver totaled 18,604,000 
bushels dug.ng the second quarter of 
1931; representing an appreciable gain 


ported over large areas of the Corn Belt.) 
White and yellow corn were selling from 
|7 to 7% cents lower than early in the 
month. 

| The barley market also strengthened as 
|@ result of drought damage to the crop 
and increased demand for this grain from 
, drought areas. 

| Feed Market Remains Weak 

The feed market continued weak during 
the first half of August with price de-, 
ciines confined principally to cottonseed | 
meal, gluten feed and hominy feed. Other 
important feeds were unsettled, with price 
advances at some markets offsetting de- 
clines at others. Taken as a group and ® 
in order of their importance, prices of 
slightly during mia August with continued | ® « & 
lignt offerings in fair demand. ‘The de- 

}cline in the condition of the new crop in | 

the West during the past tew weeks has! 

| strengthened markets in that area, par- 
ticularly, and caused a holding tend-ncy | 
{on the part of the growers in many of the | 
|larger hay sections. «.chough the compe-| 
tition from low prices of feed grains and| 
| feedstuffs is keen, prices at most of the 
principal markets ranged irom steady to 
somewhat stronger. 

The upward trend in fat cattle prices, 
which has been in evidence the past six 
| weeks, was in full swing during mid | 
August. Top prices of yearling as well as} 
heavy steers scored further advances of | 
60 cents over the preceding week’s high 
point, the former going to $10, while} 
heavies went to $9.50 and medium weights 
$9.65. 

Country demand was broader than the 
available supply of thin caitle. Prices 
were generaily 50 to 75 cents over the 
season’s low time. Meanwhile, the coun- 
try is becoming interested in “cheap” as 
well as well-bred thin caitle. 

. Heg Markets Exratic 

The hog market has keen more or less 
erratic. A tendency to rush Spring pigs 
to market in a more or less unfinished 
condition has been a feature which has| 
| seemed to upset the usual August advance. 
|An unusually large percentage of the} 
|Spring pig crop is being prepgred for the} 
early Fall market, and the movement is} 
expected to start in earnest about mid 
September or somewhat earlier than usual. 
Feeding pig trade is reported slow in view | 
of the uncertainty of the late Fall and} 
| Winter markets. | 

There was a marked shortage of well- | 
finished lambs at 12 representative mar- 
kets. As a result, fat lamb and yeariing | 
prices advanced 50 to 75 cents, with some 
sales $1 higher than a week earlier. 
Lambs showing the effects of dry weather 
became more numerous, making it harder | 
for killers to keep up their supply of 
choice grade carcasses in the coolers. Bet- 
ter grades of native lambs, similar to those | 
' which went begging at $7 to $7.50 at the 


recent low time, brought $8.25 to $8.50 | 
with very little sorting. | 
ss | 


| Greatest strength in eastern wool mar- 
kets was shown in medium quality wools 
which have been most widely sold ahead 
of grading. Strictly combing 64s and 
vy ae = jue et | 

UTILITY SECURITIES 
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230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
Utility Securities Corp., 111 Broadway, New York 


decline noted in straight car orders and} bushels shipped during the first three 
less activity was reported on the Pacific;months of the year.—Issued by Depart- 
‘ment of Commerce. 


coast. 








new low of 51.3 per cent of the 1926 level 

of 100 per cerft, compared with the Au- 

gust, 1930, average of 104.4 per cent. 
Hay markets generally strengihened 


Our leading import in commodity ton- 
About one-fifth of .our 
consumption is home grown. 


@ @ Nage is sugar. 


a 


Here is a situation creating 
problems that reach from the kitchen and the break- 
fast table all around the world. 





How many words were written today by the va- 
rious divisions of governmental activity on the subject 
of sugar? It would be hard to say, but the important 
role this commodity plays in the business of govern- 
ment is reflected in ‘ 


THE TOPICAL SURVEY 








% ; H ; 
written by outstanding experts in the Gov- 
ernment, telling what is being done in this 
field, in the new series on 


SUGAR 


Beginning Today 








| finer Ohio wools sold at 25 to 26% cents Educational Department 
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Revision Urged | 
In Property Tax | 
Administration 





New York Commissioner 


. Asks Larger Assessment) 
Units With Offices Located 


In Various Counties 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
valuable household furnishings, the silver- 
ware and the jewelry of the wealthy. The 
result is that but a fractional part of | 
taxable personal property is ever listed 
for tax purposes. Listing systems have! 
been tried, but in no case have they been | 
found effective. But even though the) 
.assessor should locate all tangible per- 
sonal property, his second problem would 
be that of valuing it. 

Think, if you will, of the great variety 
of knowledge which would be required 
of an assessor to value the wide range} 
of items of tangible personal property. 
On one end of the list we would find! 
the livestock of the farmer, and on the 
other the diamond necklace of the 
wealthy matron. It is just too much to} 
expect any assessor or board of assessors 
to possess this widely diversified knowl- 
edge. The conclusion that we should! 
abandon the remnants of our tangible, 
Personal property tax law has been 
reached by those of us who live with the 
subject constantly. 


Properiy Valuc Sought 

That leaves for consideration the 
method of ascertaining the value of real 
property. Let me remind you that when 
the general property system was first in- 
augurated, 8 out of 10 of the inhabitants 
lived in rural areas. The large cities of 
today were scarcely more than small vil- 


lages then. Railroads, telegraphs, tele- 
phones and other public utilities were 
unknown. Large industrial, office and 


other buildings of that type did not exist. 


Almost everyone in a given community 
knew generally the value of every parcel 
of property in the distfict. Under those 
conditions, valuations could be fixed with- | 
out much effort. Today, the situation is 
changed. In almost every tax district the 
mumber of parcels have multiplied and 
types of property have been brought into 
existence concerning which the assessor 
has no conception of value. It is mani- 
fest, I think, that the methods and the 
system employed in the early days are no 
longer adequate. 

It is not sufficient that the assessor be 

equipped with good judgment, common 
sense, a field book and a blank assess- 
ment roll. It is essential that he have 
more modern equipment and tools. As I 
see the situation. he needs the following: 
First, a lot and block map drawn to scale 
upon which every parcel of property is 
indicated by metes and bounds: second, 
a land value map showing each highway, 
street, public alley and the adjacent land 
with unit values indicated. 
. In the rural areas, the unit value will 
ordinarily be expressed by the acre, and 
in urban centers by front foot value for 
lots of standard depth; third, a card 
record for each parcel of property show- 
ing a diagram of it, its size and the im- 
provements thereon, with an itemized de- 
Scription of those improvements. 


Fourth, an assessors’ manual containing 
among other things (a) a classification of 
improvements according to type, use and 
kind of construction, and ‘b) rules for 
the valuation of corner lots, lots deeper 
than the standard and lots of irregular 
shape. With these aids and the exercise 
of common sense and good judgment— 
supplemented by the assistance received 
from business, trade and civic organiza- 
tions—the assessor will arrive at valua- 
tions on the same relative basis. He will 
have applied common judgment to all 
“properties and reduced all assessments to 
® common denominator, as it were. 

Cost Is Prohibitive 

Some of you are probably saying, “The 
plan you outline, Commissioner, is ideal. 
but can each of our 60 cities, 932 towns 
and more than 525 villages afford to in- 
Stall such a system?” Obviously, the an- 
Swer is, “No.” And in the same breath 
I assert that the taxpayers of this State 
cannot afford an annual injustice due to 
unequal assessments of $75,000,000 per 
year—$750,000,000 in 10 vears and $7,500.- 
000,000 in 100 years. What is the answer? 
To me, it is this If we have a large 
number of assessment units too small to 
carry the expense of assessing property 
fairly and equally for tax purposes, we 
need to enlarge the size of the units. 

Much has been said and written on this 
subject, and I agree with the conclusion 
that the county rather than the tewn, city 
or village should be the unit, with the 
reservation that any city— and I think the 
cities of New York, Buffalo, Rochester 
and perhaps some others fall in this case-- 
which is large enough to afford to mz in- 
tain a permanent organization to do the 
work should be omitted from the ecunty 
unit plan. If the county were established 
as the unit, a permanent staff of appraisers 
with diversified experience could be main- 


tained in place of a multitude of part- 
time, poorly paid assessors. 
Even though this change were made, 


there would still be found a vast amount 
of inter-county public utility property 
which can best be valued on a system, or, 
at least, a State-wide basis. It is difficult 
to split up a railroad or any other public 
utility into small sections and value it 
with any degree of accuracy. It will be 
infinitely better to value the system as a 
whole, or at least, that part of it within 
our State, and then apportion the aggre- 
gate valuation thus determined among the 
several units of government according to 
Some acceptable formula. I urge that the 
Valuation of all such property should be 
vested in a State authority such as the 
State Tax Commission. 

Finally, we have the matter of village 
assessments. The larger villages are re- 
quired to—and the smaller villages may, 
go through the process of assessing all 
property within their boundaries annually, 
thereby duplicating the work of the town | 
assessors, who are required to include vil- 
lage property on their assessment rolls. 
It follows that there is a vast amount 
of duplication of effort. Two boards of as- | 
sessors paid by the taxpayers undertake | 
to find annually the same fact, namely, 
the value of each parcel of land for tax 
purposes. To me, this seems ridiculous, 
an unnecessary expense and a waste of 
public funds. 

The value of a piece of property for 
town and county taxes should be its value 
for village taxes as well. I therefore urge, 
as a part of the reform of assessment ma- 
chinery, that separate village assessments 
be abolished. From a rather intimate 
knowledge of this entire question, I am 
convinced that under a plan such as I 
have outlined. good assessments in place 
of poor ones will be obtained and that 
the cost in the aggregate will be less than 
the cost of making assessments under 
the present method. 

Not one of these three major changes, 
which I am suggesting can be made under 
the Constitution as it exists today. The 
right to assess property is a constitutional 
function of local governments and an 
amendment to the Constitution is essen- 
tial to any such changes as I am urging. , 
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U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


Made Public Aug. 18, 1931°""" 


Receipts 


Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 


$1,328,222.34 


BROOMO CAR occ cescrssssecsacs 298,368.76 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 
BE cS pcevurisvasadssiesecces 975,354.01 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 620,886.76 
Total ordinary receipts...... $3,222,831.87 


128,765,663.46 
cecevecessccs c$101,068,495.33 

Expenditures 

General expenditures 


Balance previous day 


Total 


$6,420,181.84 


Interest on public debt ....... 69,909.86 
Refunds of receipts ........... 215,188.86 
FPORBIMG GCOS .iciscceccdvesss 7,337.07 
PRA CUNGE ah ciraseverccvsesvewes 950,934.67 
pi ee pia ewae ee aceeeNewe $5,761,682.96 
Htace 1,019,210.50 


Public debt expenditures 


Balance today . 125,207,601.87 


- -$131,988,495.33 


Export Trade Recedes 
To Lowest Level 
Reached Since 1917 


Total 


Imports, However,. Show 
Slight Gain for First Time 
Since March, Says Depart- 
ment of Commerce 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
shipments to Germany would be under 
such restrictions as to amount virtually 
to an embargo. 

Cause Undetermined 
_ Department calculations of the decline 
in exports and imports show that no sin- 
gle factor other than the wide margin be- 


{tween the supply and the demand has op- 


erated to cause the reduction. In other 
words, the falling off in exports has been 
in about the same proportion as has oc- 
curred in imports. For the quarter ended 
June 30, the decline in exports was 35.9 
per cent and that of imports was 36.1 per 
cent from the corresponding period of 1930. 


The slight increase that occurred in im- 
ports was looked upon as likely to place 
the declines in the inbound and outbound 
traffic about on an even basis. 


The imports of gold continued to ex- 
ceed the exports vastly, but the July ex- 
ports of $1,009,000 were the largest since 
November of last year. Imports were $20,- 
497,000, the smallest since February’s im- 
ports of $16,156,000, but only about one- 
third of the imports in June. 


For the seven months ending with July 
31, gold imports ranged a little ahead of 
the corresponding months of 1980, the fig- 
ures being $260,438,000 for the seven 
months of 1931 and $254,087,000 for the 
same period of 1930. The exports for 
seven months are far below those for the 
same seven months of last year. A total 
of $1,798,000 was exported from January 
to July this year, and, as shown above, 
$1,009,000 was moved last month. For the 
same time in 1930, the exports amounted 
to $51,191,000 


Pennsylvania Index 


Of Pay Rolls Given 
Reserve Bank Reports Decline 
In July Working Time 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, Aug 18.—Employ- 
ment, working time and payrolls in Penn- 
Sylvania factories in July declined more 
than seasonally for the third successive 
month, according to indexes of the 
Philadelphia Federal Reserve Bank based 
on reports from 840 manufacturing plants 
which in July employed 250,000 workers 
and had a weekly payroll of $5,100,000. 
The reduction in the number of workers 
amounted to 2.7 per cent and in employe- 
hours and wage payments 8 per cent, the 
bank has announced, whereas last year 
at the same time employment dropped 5 
per cent and payrolls 9 per cent. The 
bank’s announcement follows in full text: 

Leather and rubber, and lumber prod- 
ucts were the only two out of nine manu- 
facturing groups that reported gains in 
employment, in man-hours worked and in 
wages paid out. The other groups on the 


whole showed marked recessions .from 
June to July. Out of 51 individual indus- 
tries, eight had larger payrolls and 13 


more workers than in the previous month 

The employment index in July was 72.5 
per cent and the payroll index was 55.6 
per cent of the 1923-25 average, declines 
from a year ago being 17 and 32 per 
cent, respectively. From the peaks this 
year employment dropped 9 per cent and 
wage payments 21 per cent. The July in- 
dexes were the lowest in many years 

While all groups had substantial reduc- 
tions in payrolls from a year ago, there 
were some specific industries, particularly 
those manufacturing consumers’ goods, 
that showed appreciable gains. Among 
these were cotton and wool manufactures 
carpets and rugs, women’s clothing and 
men’s furnishings. 

Delaware factories employed 2 per cent 
fewer workers and paid out 12 per cent 


less in wages in July than June. The 
sharp gain in employment and payroll in 
the food and tobacco group reflected 


mainly the usual seasonal activity in can- 
ning and preserving. 


Cities Service Hearings 
In Kansas Are Postponed 


Topeka, Kans., Aug. 18 

The Public Service Commission has an- 
nounced postponement until Oct. 19 of 
the case involving subsidiaries of the 
Cities Service Company, pending prepara- 
tion by the Commission and the company 
for further proceedings. 

The issue in the case, it was explained, 
is whether the Commission can control the 
contracts under which interstate natural 
gas pipe lines supply gas to local dis- 
tributing companies 


New Applications Before 
Federal Radio Commission 


The Federal Radio Commission has re- 
ceived the following applications, it was 
announced Aug. 18: 


Broadcasting applications: 

WGBS, General Broadcasting System, Inc 
Hotel Lincoln, New York, modification of con- 
struction permit granted April 17, 1931. as 
to equipment and to extend commencement 
and completion dates 


WJTS, The Sun Publishing Co., Inc., 104 
West Baltimore St., Jackson, Tenn., license 
to ‘cover construction permit granted July 
24, 1931, to move station from Union City, 
Tenn., to Jackson, Tenn. 

WRBQ,. J. Pat Scully, Leland Highway 
Greenville, Miss., modification of construc- 


tion permit granted June 26, 1931, to extend 
commencement and completion dates. 

WCOC, Mississippi Broadcasting Co., Great 
Southern Hotel, Meridian Miss. lteense to 
cover construction permit granted April 24, 
1931, for change in equipment 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

W1XQ, Ameritan Telephone & Telegraph Co 
Bradley. Me.. renewal of license for 50 to 75 
ke. except 51, 54, 56, 58, 64, 66, 72, 75 ke. 
25 kw. Special experimental 

KHSLO, KHSKP, KHSFU, KHSEV. KHSAZ. 
National Air Transport. Inc.. modification of 
license for 3.106, 3.160. 3,166, 3,172, 3.178, 5,570, 
5,660 ke., 50 w., aircraft. 





of England, if requested, up to the ap- 
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proximate equivalent of $125,000,000 of 
prime commercial bills. This agreement 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York has been made in cooperation with 
the Bank of France as a part of a credit 
arrangement in favor of the Bank of 
England, in accordance with article 8 of 
the Currency and Bank Notes Act of 
1928, received from the Treasury author- 
ity to increase its fiduciary note issue 
from £260,000,000 to £275,000,000 for a pe- 
riod of three weeks. 


For the year ending in the last week 
of July, changes in the position of the 
reserve banks reflected chiefly an increase 
in the demand for currency and a growth 
in the stock of monetary gold. The fol- 
lowing table brings out these facts in 
detail: 

Table No. 1.—Reserve bank credit outstand- 

ing and factors in changes. 
{Weekly averages of daily figures. 
millions of dollars] 

Week ended July 26, 1930, A; 
July 25, 1931, B; change, C: 


In 


week ended 


A B Cc 

Bills discounted 196 177 — 19 
Bills bought ...... sine 151 67 — 84 
United States securities ... 574 679 +105 
Other reserve bank credit . 32 21 — 11 
Total reserve bank credit... 953 944 — 9 
Monetary gold stock ....... 4,528 4,956 +428 
Treasury currency adjusted 1,793 1,781 — 12 
Money in circulation ...... 4,436 4,817 +381 
‘Member bank reserve bal- 

GRC: o0.«. : 696 siaee) Se Sa = 9 
Nonmember deposits. etc. 35 89 54 
Unexpended capital funds. 389 370 — 19 


Changes in Composition 


Of Reserve Credit Reviewed 


Between the week ended July 26, 1930, 
and that ended July 25, 1931, there was, 
an addition to the gold stock of the United 
States amounting to $428,000,000. Funds 
resulting from this inflow of gold were 
utilized to the extent of $381,000,000 in 
meeting a demand for money in circula- | 
tion caused by cash withdrawals from the 
banks in localities with disturbed bank- 
ing conditions. As there was little change 
in other elements that enter into ihe 
situation, except the recent increase in 
foreign bank deposits referred to above, 
Federal reserve bank credit remained prac- 
tically unchanged. 


The principal change in the composition 
of Federal reserve bank credit during the 
year was an increase of $105,000,000 in 
Government securities, a decline of $19,- 
000,000 in discounts for member banks, 
and a decrease of $84,000,000 in holdings 
of acceptances. Of the $67,000,000 of ac- 
ceptances held by the reserve banks in the 
week ended July 25, $31,300,000 were ac- 
ceptances payable in foreign currencies. 


Accompanying the decline of domestic 
acceptances held by the reserve banks, 
there was also a considerable decrease in 
the volume of bills held by the reserve 
banks for account of their foreign corre- 
spondents. The volume of such bills de- 
creased from $480,000,000 at the end of 
July, 1930, to $240,000,000 at the end of, 
July, 1931. The decrease in the reserve 
banks’ holdings of acceptances, both for | 
own account and for account of foreign 
correspondents, did not, however, reflect | 
a decrease in the total volume of accept- 
ances outstanding, which, on the con- 
trary, had increased 


Figures Compared 
With Previous Year 

On June 30, the latest date for which 
these figures are available, this total was 
$1,368,000,000, compared with $1,305,000,000 
a year earlier. There was thus during 
the year a large shift in holdings of ac- 
ceptances from the reserve banks (for 
own account and for account of foreign 
correspondents) to commercial banks, 
which, in view of the decline in loans to 
customers and to the security market, 
have increased their investment both in 
securities and in bankers’ acceptances. 

Preliminary figures for all member 
banks for the end of June, which have 


just become available, are presented in 
detail elsewhere in this Bulletin, and a 
table showing changes in the principal 


classes of loans and investments of the 
member banks for the quarter and for 
the year appears at the end of this re- 


view. Total loans and investments of 
member banks showed a decrease of 
$853,000,000 for the quarter, a larger 


liquidation of 


loans being offset to the 


Kxpenditures Exceed 
Rhode Island Income 


Treasurer's Report for Year 
Shows Smaller Balance 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Aug. 18 
Rhode Island broke all records for re- 
ceipts and expenditures during the Gov- 
ernment fiscal year which ended June 
30, last, according to figures obtained 
from State Treasurer George C. Clark 
The following additional information was 
made available: 


The State's consolidated balance sheet 
shows receipts of $13,435,669.85, and ex- 
penditures of $16,038,582.53. The total 
payments exceeded the resources by $2,- 
602,912.68. 

Expenditures Exceed Income 


The balance sheet of the genera! fund 
which covers the general running expenses 
of the State gives the receipts as $12,785.- 
958.13, and disbursements of $14,436,477.88. 
In other words the expenditures for cur- 
rent expenses exceeded the income for 
such expenditures by $1,650,519.75. 

This excess expenditure was due largely 
to the State Board of Public Roads using 
all of its accumulated balances in high- 
way work to keep pace with the Federal 
Government in assisting unemployment 

The balance of the excess payments is 
credited to capital expenditures. 

The State closed the year with a balance 
in the general fund of $4,607,252.39, as 
compared with $6,257,772.14 at the close 
of the year in 1930. In consequence of 
this, the cash position of the State was 
reduced $1,650,519.75. 

Balance Is $5,297,208 


Total resources of the State for the 
fiscal year were $21,335,791.07. Total pay- 
ments for the same period were $16,038,- 
582.53. This leaves a balance on hand of 
$5,297,208.54. These figures include gen- 
eral fund and loan accounts. 

The total resources available for gen- 
eral current expenses were $19,043,730.27 
for the year, and the payments were $14,- 
436,477.88, leaving a balance of $4,607,252.39. 

The loan account balance sheet shows a 
balance at th2 beginning of the year, July 
1, 1930, of $1,642,349.08, and receipts of 
$649,711.72, making a total of $2,292,060.80. 
Payments on the loan account during the 
year were $1,602.140.65, leaving a balance 
July 1, of $689,956.15. \ 





| investments. 
;month periods, the decrease for the sec- 

ond quarter of the year was largest in 
jloans to customers and in street loans, 
| while the banks’ 
jances and 
| paper increased. 


| curities 


ments and for loans, 
recent period also for loans to customers 
and open-market loans. 














As in other recent 


investment in accept- 
in open-market commercial 


Member bank holdings of United States 


Government securities increased by $340,- 
000,000, while their holdings of other se- 
$118,000,000. The} 
| table brings out the fact that during the 
| Quarter all classes of member banks con- | 
tinued to liquidate their security loans | 
both to customers and in the open mar- 
ket, and that member banks outside of 
New York City also sold acceptances and 
commercial paper as well as corporate 
securities. 
interior banks which show an increase for 
the quarter are United States Govern- 
ment securities. 
on 
purchases of bankers’ 
commercial paper in addition to Govern- 
ment securities. 


Trend of Member Bank 
Credit Is Outlined 


declined by 


In fact, the only assets of the 


New York City banks, 
the other hand, made considerable 
acceptances and 


The accompanying chart shows the 


course of member bank credit since 1919. 
invest- | 


Separate lines are shown for 


and for the more 
Credit liquida- 
tion, as measured by the decline in total 


loans and investments of member banks, | credit, dollar acceptances, etc. 


as shown in the chart, was not so large 
after 1929 as the liquidation that began 
in the last quarter of 1920 and continued 


until the Spring of 1922. The difference | 


between the two periods, however, is not 
in the course of loans, which showed 
drastic liquidation both after 1920 and 


after 1929, but in the course of the banks’ | 


investments, which showed little change 


}in the earlier period but rose rapidly in 


the more recent period. 


Separate figures for loans to customers | 


and open-market loans are not available 
in the earlier years, but in the later pe- 
riod it is to be noted that the loan liqui- 
dation was entirely in loans to cus- 
tomers and not in open-market loans, 
which increased in the first three-quar- 
ters of 1930 and after that declined to 
about the level of the latter part of 1929. 


|In the latest quarter member banks re- 


port a further decline in street loans, but 


some increase in open-market commercial | 


paper, as well as in acceptances. Member 
bank holdings of acceptances, of which 
$113,000,000 were acceptances payable 





‘(HE chart, prepared by the Federal 
Reserve Board and appearing in the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin for August, 
shows the course of credit since 1919 for 
all member banks in the Fedeval Re- 
serve System. Separate lines are shown 
tor investments and for loans; aad, for 
the more recent period, also for icans to 
customers and open market loans. 


abroad and represented a part of the 
banks’ short-term loans to foreigners 
The Department of Commerce has re- 
cently published its annual statement of 
the balance of international payments of 
the United States. The most important 
items of this balance of payments are 
shown—in round amounts to the nearest 
$100,000,000—in the following table for the 


years 1928, 1929 and 1930. According to the | 
Department of Com-! 


statement of the 
merce, the figures for many of the items, 
on account of the impossibility of ob- 
taining complete returns, are rough ap- 
proximations. 

Only the principal items are shown in 
the table, omitting a group of miscellane- 
ous items, which in no year amounted 
to as much as $100,000,000. The fact that 
the amounts due to the United States and 
the amounts due to foreigners do not bal- 
Table No. 4.—All member banks—Analys 


25, 


{Preliminary figures. 





| Rising Trend of Gold Stocks Checked; 
| Reserve Bank Credit Total Unchanged 


Loans of Member Banks Declined in Second Quarter of 
Year, With Accompanying Expansion of Investments, Ac- 
cording to Federal Reserve Board 


extent of $221,000,000 by an increase in {ance in the table is due both to the omis- 
three- | sion of these miscellaneous items and to! 







inaccuracies or omissions in the items in- 

cluded. 

Table No. 2.—Balance of international pay- | 
ments of the United States. | 
(Figures represent net balances in millions | 

of dollars to the nearest hundred million; 


indicates amounts due to United States | 
and — amounts due to foreigners.] | 





1928 1929 1930} 

|; Commodity trade ..... -. +900 600 +800 
Tourist expenditures and : 

shipping costs .......... —600 —700 —700 
Immigrant remittances —200 —200 —200 
Interest on private invest- 

PGE once wens Reve ks Ae 600 +600 
|} War debt receipts +200 +200 200 
Movement of capital funds —700 ~—300 -—300 
Movement of short-term 

BUMS ickcccies és 200 (*) —400 
Movement of gold and cur- | 

rency seecseeseeeses +300 —100 —300 

*Less than $50,000,000 

The balance of commodity 


1931, and June 30, 1930, to June 30, 1931. 


trade has | 
been in favor of the United States in 
each of the years shown, but this has 
been largely or wholly offset by expendi- 
tures of American tourists, shipping costs, | 
and immigrant remittances. The United 
States has also received between $500,- 
000,000 and $600,000,000 each year as inter- 
est on private investments and $200,000,- 
000 as payment on war debts. 


During 1928 the United States exported 
$300,000,000 of gold and currency, while 
in 1929 it imported $100,000,000 and in 
1930 $300,000,000. The volume of credit at | 
short term extended by Americans to for- 
eigners—in the form of deposits to their | 
increased | 
by $200,000,000 in 1928, showed no change | 
in 1929, and increased by $400,000,000 in | 
1930. 

One of the most important items in the | 
balance of payments was the movement of 
capital funds. In 1928 the net outward 
movement of capital from America to} 
foreign countries was $700,000,000 and both | 
in 1929 and 1930 it was $300,000,000. These | 
figures represent net balances, however, 
and do not give a complete picture of the! 
situation. The following table gives an! 
analysis (in millions of dollars to the! 
nearest hundred million) of this move-| 
ment of investment funds for the past | 
three years. 

Table No. 3.—Capital movements in and out 
of the United States. 
[In millions of dollars to the nearest 
hundred million} 





1928 1929 1930 
Foreign investment in United 
States—Total 2,400 2.300 2,000 
Bond redemptions 400 300 300 
Repurchase of foreign 
stocks and bonds . 500 400 800 
Purchase of American 
stocks and bonds .. 1,500 1,600 900 
Direct investment in 
United States 100 (*) (¢%) 
American investment abroad 
Total pate tae ; 3,100 2,700 2,300 
Foreign securities pur- 
chased fa - 1,700 1,200 1,200 
Direct investment (net) . 300 300 200 
Repurchase of American 
stocks and bonds 1,000 1,100 800! 
Redemptions, etc 100 100) 100) 
Net American investment | 
SUIGON  acnndscies - 700 300 300 


*Less than $50,000,000 

While American investment abroad dur- 
ing the three years increased, respectively, 
by $3,100,000,000, $2,700,000,000, and §$2,- 
300,000,000, foreigners at the same time 
invested in America $2,400,000,000, $2,300,- 
000,000 and $2,000,000,000, so that the net 
increase of American investments abroad 
was only $700,000,000, $300,000,000, and 
$300,000,000, respectively. Analysis of the 
amounts invested -by foreigners in the! 
United States shows that between $300,- 


| 000,000 and $400,000,000 was used for bond 


redemptions, and minor amounts were di- 
rectly invested in the United States. 

The two big items, however, were repur- 
chases by foreigners of foreign stocks and 
bonds in the American market, which 
amounted during the three years to $500,- 
000,000, $400,000,000, and $800,000,000, re- 
spectively, and purchases by foreigners of 
American stocks and _ bonds, which 
amounted to $1,500,000,000, $1,600,000,000, 
and $900,000,000, respectively, for the three 
years. 

The large volume of foreign investments 
im the United States in 1930, at a time 
when there was a strong demand for 
American capital abroad and when pay- 
ments to the United States had to be bal- 
anced by gold shipments, reflects chiefly 
the greater confidence felt by foreign in- 
vestors in American securities, and the 
attractiveness to international capital of 
foreign bonds in this market at the pre- 
vailing low level of prices. The movement 
of investment funds t> the United States 
in large part offset the flow of American | 
capital abroad, with the consequence that | 
the net outflow of capital from the United 


States to foreign countries was in rela- 
tively small volume. | 
Reem | 
is of loans and investments—Change from March 


In millions of dollars.] 


Total, A; New York City, B; other reserve cities. C: Country banks, D: 
~— Change for Quarter Change for Year 
A B Cc D B Cc D 
Total loans and investments ..., “853 --189 —441 223 —1.780 514 176 1,091 
Total loans ‘ os -1,075 —329 513 232 —3.447 1.114 —1,238 1,095 
Loans to banks ws aati 8 4 +12 80 46 30 4 
*Loans to customers—total .... 730 172 349 208 —2,355 473 968 912 
Secured by stocks and bonds —311 68 181 60 949 130 —628 190 
Secured by real estate ... : —14 +16 —15 13 +51 9 +81 39 
Otherwise secured and un- ‘ ; 
secured ° eee 405 118 —152 134 1.456 351 —421 684 
Open-market loans—total . 353 154 176 24 1,012 594 240 7 
Purchased paper 
Acceptances payable in 
United States . cee 28 +97 68 3 219 152 71 6 
Bills, acceptances, etc., pay- 
DUO GRTORS o5s cscs vcaces 12 7 +20 42 15 +30 2 
Commercial paper 22 59 24 13 124 59 113 70 
Street loans ; 414 304 —103 —7 1,149 820 228 100 
Total investments . 221 +140 72 +9 +1,668 599 1,064 5 
United States Government se- 
curities ; rere 340 190 +94 54 41,281 + 509 +722 +49 
Other securities 118 ~—50 22 —45 | +388 90 343 45 
Total loans secured by stocks and 
bonds sea ae ae Seasaice + —715 —376 -—273 —64 —2,099 —962 —852 284 


“Exclusive of banks. 
City. 


Fast Lifeboats With Radio 


Planned on British Coast: 


Patrolling of the entire British coast 
line during stormy weather by fast life- 
boat cruisers, equipped wth radio, is held 
to be likely in the immediate future, ac- 
cording to Trade Commissioner Floyd Sul- 
livan, London. 

The Board of Trade inquiry into the 
yachting accident, in which a prominent 
Member of Parliament and five compan- 
ions were drowned last year, will prob- 
ably result in extensive developments in 
wireless telephone communication be- 
tween all parts of the British coast, the 
report states. 

It is considered very probable that the 
report of the inquiry in question will 
recommend the linking up of every part 
of the coast by wireless telephone, and 
the patrolling of the coast during stormy 
weather by fast lifeboat cruisers, equipped 
with wireless telephones.—I/ssued by the 
Department of Commerce. 


;Loans Of securities to brokers and dealers in securities in New York 





















Manufacturing license, with dis- 
tributing rights, in protected ter- 
ritory, together with a complete plan 
| for organization, merchandising and 
| advertising now available for open 
| territories. The product, an interior 
wall finish, is the outstanding suc- 
cess in its fleld. Every building new 
and old is its market. Only indi- 
| Viduals or firms of proven business 
| ability and character and in a posi- 
tion to form their own company 
with a paid-in capital of $20,000.00 
or more will be considered. Present 
licensees are netting $25,000.00 to 
$40,000.00 per annum. Financial and 
| commercial references essential first 
| letter and will be held in strict con- 
fidence. The product, my principals 
and present licensees will bear the 
| most exacting investigation. 


Address 


Harry L. Warren Advertising Agency 
521 FIFTH AVENUE, 
New York City, N. Y. 


STATE BANKING 








As of Aug. 18 


New York, Aug. 18.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 





Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 


the conversion of foreign currency for 
purpose of the assessment and collec 
of duties upon merchandise imported 
the United States, we have ascertaine 


the 
tion 
into 
and 


hereby certify to you that the buying rates 


in the New York market at nooa today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 


rencies are as shown below: 


Austria (schilling) .......scesecs eee 14, 
MUU (OOO), cov sisvcccccnesiunes: 1S 
Bulgaria (lev) ... su hees ones Fees . 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ............ . 2: 
Denmark (Krone) .......cscsseseees 26. 
BRIGIANG (DOUNE) oscccccccvscvesvess 485. 
Finland (markKka) ...........0e0008 . we 
France (franc) beset vives anesies 3. 
Germany (reichsmark) ............. 23. 
Greece (drachma) ‘ . 1. 
PAUNGATY (PETES) .....scscceccesess « ete 
BUMEY AEREUD o8:dinis wes «0.0 Wisin s0¥0d 694 e 5 
Netherlands (guilder) ..... - 40 
Norway (krone) « 26 
SEE CEIOCY)  oiiio.c occ cs tovasenevesee ll 
POLCUMA! CONCUGO) on ccvacccveocucacs 4 
eee Cree 
SERETA NUUOOND « 0:5.60000% Kae ceee cesses 8 
WOU TRIODR) cscs cevcrccecvedos 26. 
Switzerland (franc) ..........e..+08 19. 
RUBOBIBVIR, (COMNST). oak cccscesenecce 1 
Hong Kong (dollar) .7........ 23. 
China (Shanghai tael) eolee ove 6205 
China (Mexican dollar) ..........+. 21 
China (Yuan dollar) ........... - 21 
India (rupee) « 335 
Japan (yen) <5 bees cee hes 49. 
Singapore (dollar) . (peeaenevase 56. 
SR AMUOUIAT): Sec cceeedsceseevse Se 
SP NOES ois icecsnsnvvenevesncees 99. 
MEGEIOO CHOGO) ciccecacvecssvessesess 40. 
Argentina (peso, gold) ..........06 64. 
Brazil (milreis) oss oe neeeeereseee 6. 
MPPREM COND: Sick. s vewocusVonedeueecnue 12. 
WFURUST (OGIO). acc cost cncasaneceess 47 
Colombia (peso) ... 4 vone aee 
Bar silver * py fe 


Current Expenses Exceed 
Reserve Bank Earnings 


Earnings of each of the 12 Federal Re- 
ended 
June 30, 1931 were less than expenses, and 
the earnings for the system were $2,251,196 
less than its current expenses, according 


serve Banks for the six months 


| ta figures made public in the August 
Dividends of $5,- 
067,283, not included in current expenses, 


eral Reserve Bulletin. 
were paid. 


For the first 


with the Kansas 
The 


current expenses, 4 
bank alone showing a deficit. 


eral Reserve Bank of New York showed 
the first 


current net earnings for 
months of 1930 of $3,102,945 as contr 


with a deficit for the first six months of 


this year of $536,477. 


Earnings on discounted bills were $2,- 


759,704 for the first six months this 


as against $6,729,131 for the coresponding 
Purchased bills accounted 
for earnings of $1,155,891 this half-year as 
against $4,241,488 from January to June, 
‘ inclusive, 


period in 1930. 


1930. Similarly, earning 
United States securities were 
fiom $8,913,204 to $6,480,512. 
ings for the first half year of 1931 


| $11,336,054 as against $21,143,869 for the 
Total current 
penses were reduced from $14,574,936 to 


same period of 1930. 


$12,787,672. 


State Banking Officials 


Chosen in Four States 


Satem, Orec., Aug. 18. | 
A. A. Schramm, superintendent of banks, 


has been reelected to the offiée for a 


of four years, according to an announce- 


ment by the State Banking Board, 
posed of Governor Meier, 
State Hoss, and State Treasurer Ho 


2314 
3261 
.7392 


six months of 1930, 
| Bulletin for August, 1930, shows, earnings 
of the 12 banks were $6,568,933 in excess of 


Ss 
reduced 
Total earn- 


Secretary 


Austin, Tex., Aug. 18 


{ 
0410 | 
9310 
7128 
9622 
7357 
9261 
5141 
9204 
6861 
2931 
4490 


week last 
| ago. 


Fed- 
week last 


the 


City 
Fed- 


S1xX 


asted| Ore 


sponding 


year 


on 


were 


ex- 
last year. 
the same 


Coke 


Forest products 


loading 





It 


year. 


year. 


ago. 


week 


last year. 


Ita 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE | Freight Loading 
— Below Total of 
Preceding Week 


Drop of More Than 22,000 
Cars Reported by Lines; 
Figure Is 169,377 Under 
Number in 1930 


Carloadings of revenue freight fel? off 
more than 22,000 cars during the week 
ended Aug. 8 as contrasted with the pre- 
ceding week, and were still almost 170,- 
000 cars below the loadings for the cor- 


y the 


or the 


1960 | responding period of last year, according 
4225 (to a statement transmitted to the Inter- 
as {state Commerce Commission b 

7517 | American Railway Association Aug. 18. 
4590 The full text of the statement follows: 
wae Loading of revenue freight for the week 
4107 ended on Aug. 8 totaled 734,780 cars. This 
0937: Was a decrease of 22,513 cars below the 
0000 | preceding week and a decrease of 169,377 
seat cars below the corresponding week last 
0208 | year. It also was 357,373 cars under the 
6835 |Same week two years ago. 

7700 Miscellaneous Loading Drops 

eee Miscellaneous freight loading f 

0770 | week of Aug. 8 totaled 280,267 cars, a de- 
1375 | crease of 7,045 cars below the preceding 
a. week this year, 69,587 cars under the cor- 


responding week in 1930, and 148,455 cars 
under the same week in 1929. 
Grain and grain products loading for 
the week totaled 46,340 cars, a decrease 
of 4,346 cars below the preceding week 
this year and 14,946 cars under the same 
also was 17,871 cars 
below the corresponding week two years 
In the Western District alone, grain 
and grain products loading for the week 
ended on Aug. 8 totaled 30,141 cars, a 
decrease of 14,958 cars below the same 
loading totaled 27,560 
cars, an increase of 249 cars above the 
| preceding week this year but 13,112 cars 
under the same week in 1930. 
| 40.982 cars below the corresponding week 
two years 
Ore Loading 1,150 Cars Less 


amounted to 34,046 cars, 
a decrease of 1,150 cars below the week 
| before and 24,161 cars below the corre- 
It also was 
a decrease of 44,907 cars under the same 
week in 1929. 

Loading of merchandise less than car- 
load lot freight totaled 214,455 cars, an in- 
crease of 1,438 cars above the preceding 
| week this year, but 19,585 cars below the 
same week last year and 44,798 cars under 
;the same week two years ago. 

Coal loading amounted to 108,447 cars, 
11,209 cars below the preceding week and 
23,165 cars below the corresponding week 


lso was 


It also was 50,020 cars under 


week in 1929 


loading amounted to 4,366 cars, 


a decrease of 442 cars below the preceding 
week this year and 3,895 cars under the 
It also was 17,585 


tern. 


com- 
of 
Iman. 


was a 


| cars, 


same week last year. 
cars below the same week two years ago. 
Live Stock Nearly Unchanged 

Live stock loading amounted to 19,299 
cars, a decrease of eight cars below the 
| preceding week this year and 926 cars 
| below the same week last year. 
decrease of 
same week two vears ago. 
ern districts alone, live stock loading for 
the week ended on Aug. 8 totaled 15,061 
an increase of 226 compared with 


2,755 cars 


In th 


James Shaw, banking commissioner, has| the same week last year. 


been reappointed for a two-year term be- 
according to announce- 


ginning Sept. 1, 
ment by Governor Ross S. Sterling. 


Mapison, Wi1s., Aug. 18. 
has 


Governor Philip La Follette 
nounced the appointment to the In 


Committee on Banking of E. R. Estberg of 


Waukesha, and B. J. Zuehlke of App 


This completes the personnel of the In- 


terim Committee. 


(Other appointments to the Committee 
were announced in the issue of July 6.) 


NASHVILLE, TeENN., Aug. 18 
Claude P. Williams has been appointea 


head of the “Blue Sky” 


surance, it has been 





division and the 
building and loan association division of 
the State Department of Banking and In- 
announced by 
surance Commissioner, Joseph I. Reese. 


total 


only with 


commodities, 
the same week 
1930 but also with the same week in 1929. 

Loading of revenue freight in 1931 com- 


under 


It also 
the 
e west- 


All districts reported reductions in the 
loading of all 
pared not 


com- 
in 


an- pared with the two previous years fol- 
terim jows: 
Five weeks in January, A; four weeks in 
leton. February, B; four weeks in March, C: four 
weeks in April, D; five weeks in May, E:; four 
weeks in June, F; four weeks in July, G; week 
ended Aug. 1, H; week ended Aug. 8, I 
1931 1930 1929 
A 3,490,542 4,246,552 4.518.609 
B 2,835,680 3.506.899 3,797,183 
* Sivcunasnewea> 2.939,817 3,515,733 3.837.736 
Ds 2,985,719 3,618,960 3,989,142 
BD iccccccsccce 3,736,477 4.593.449 5,182,402 
PF 2.991.749 3,718,983 4,291,881 
G 2,930,767 3,555,610 4.160.078 
H 757.293 919,781 1,105,920 
In- D si04asenapence 734,789 904,157 1,092,153 
Total 23,402,824 28,580,124 31,975,104 





Associated Gas and Electric 


and Subsidiary Companies 
(Consolidated) 


A gain of $1,641,867 in residential use of electricity 
was more than sufficient to offset decreased use for 
large power purposes, so that the Company was able 


to report a gain of 


OPERATING REVENUES 
ELFCTRI¢ 
Residential 
Commercial 
Power Sales 
Flat Rate 
Railroads 
Flectric Companies 
Street Lighting 
Municipal 
Miscellaneous 
TOTAL ELEC, REVENUES 
GAS 
Residential 
Commercial 
Industrial 
Prepaid Sales 
Municipal 
Miscellaneous 


TOTAL GAS REVENUES 


WATER, HEAT, Ice, ETc 


OPER, TING REVENUES 


EXPENSES AND TAXES: 
Operating Expenses 
Taxes 


EXPENSES AND TAXES 


NET REVENUE 


Provision for Retirement 
Fixed Capital . 


of 


OPERATING INCOME 


or 
0 


1931 
$22,307,922 
13,198,406 
19,498,459 
857,451 
1,307,153 
1,500,934 
4,114,232 
985,215 
202,922 
$63,972,694 


$ 9,393,926 
1,540,374 
898,727 
62,176 
35,387 
64,675 
$11,995,265 





$ 8,451,182 


$84,419,141 





$40,401,399 
4,911,923 


$45,313,322 
$39,105,819 


5,408,245 


$33,697,574 


———_———————— 


(12 Months Ended June 


a 
1930 
$20.666,055 
12,981,188 
20,642,041 
894.648 
1.474,059 
1.330.185 
3,896,224 
824,309 
473,532 
$63,182,241 


$ 9,300,794 
1.493.915 
1,022,247 

75,524 
25.484 
150,116 
$12,068,080 

$ 9,249,428 


$84,499,749 


$41,094,209 
4,663,696 


$38,741,844 


4,504,012 





$34,237,832 





in net operating revenue. 


Increase 
% 


8 


* 


Ae 

4* 
11* 
13 

6 
20 


s7* 


* Decrease. 


A heavier provision for the retirement of fixed capital (renewals, replacements— 
depreciation) was responsible for the difference between an increase in operating 


revenues before such provision 


61 Broadway 


was 


made and 


New 


the decrease shown afterward. 


York 
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stablishing County as Unit 
for School Administration + 


Advantages and Disadvantages of Plan as De- 
veloped in Kentucky Are Outlined by State’s 
Director of Rural Education 


By DR. R. E. JAGGERS 


Director of Rural Education, Department of Education, Commonwealth of Kentucky 


CHOOL organizations are set up in order 
that adequate learning situations may be 
provided for that portion of the total 

population for whose education the State as- 
sumes responsibility. Effective school organ- 
ization gives equal consideration to the needs 
of all school levels through an effecient 
method of educational control and an ade- 
quate system of financial support. 

-~ + 

There has been no unanimity of opinion 
as to what constitutes the best type of or- 
ganization but all are agreed that whatever 
organization is set up by the State it should 
provide an adequate, efficient, economical 
and unified school program that meets the 
needs of learners. There is general agree- 
ment that before these ends can be achieved 
the unit of school administration must be 
one of considerable wealth, population, and 
in rural sections it must contain consider- 
able area. In the light of these conclusions 
it is generally agreed that the county or a 
comparable unit is the most satisfactory unit 
to adopt for the administration and support 
of rural schools. 

In Kentucky, the law provides that “each 
county in the State shall constitute one 
county school district; provided that in any 
county in which there is an independent 
graded school district or city school district 
containing a city of the first, second, third or 
fourth class, the county school district shall 
be composed of the remainder of the county 
outside such independent district or districts.” 

The city school district lines coincide with 
the boundaries of the classified cities, while 
the independent graded districts usually, but 
not always, contain a village. The bounda- 
ries of independent graded districts do not 
coincide with village boundaries but may in- 
clude other territory not more than two and 
a half miles from the school building. 

The schools in Kentucky and in many 
States of the South have, like the New 
England States, had their beginnings as dis- 
trict systems. When local government, in- 
cluding education, was set up in Kentucky 
the county became the local unit. During 
the very early stages when communication 
was limited, education as a State and county 
responsibility rested lightly on the people. A 
county school commission was set up in each 
county and to this commission was assigned 
a few clerical duties. 

The meager support given State and coun- 
ty organization made it necessary for com- 
munities to assume the responsibility in or- 
ganizing the school system. Almost complete 
control of the school was delegated by the 
legislatures to the communities and the type 
of school maintained depended upon the 
financial ability of the communities, and the 
leadership which they could muster. In or- 
der to stimulate educational interest local 
communities were given a free hand. Thus 
the State started out by giving to local com- 
munities all the privileges they could use. 
As interest grew the State saw fit to with- 
draw and reassign many of these privileges 
to larger units in order to further promote 
the public welfare. 

+ +> 


Boards of education in the county school 
districts in Kentucky were established in 
1908, and from that beginning the present 
board of education has been developed. In 
1838, five commissioners were appointed for 
each county by the State Board of Education. 
The next year the number was reduced to 
three. In 1856, one commissioner was pro- 
vided and he was to be appointed by the 
presiding judge. In 1884, a county superin- 
tendent was elected by the people. Thus, 
the process of developing county control 
went from five commissioners to one. After 
1884, agitation began to establish a county 
board of education and in 1908 the law was 
passed. 

This law provided that counties should be 
divided into educational divisions, ranging 


Relaxation as Aid 
in Preserving 


Health 


By Dr. Theodore 
B. Appel 
Secretary of Health, Com- 
monweaith of Pennsyl- 
vania 

ODERATION is more of a term than an 
M actuality these days. Production, on 
the other hand, in these days of the 
mass-machine idea, is the ruling word. 
Hence, we find the great majority of persons 
running on high gear. They are fast and 
furious at their work because they have to 
be, and they are fast and furious about their 
pleasures because they cannot cut down their 
speed. It is no wonder that people, prema- 

turely crack under these circumstances. 

Whatever the virtues of the machine may 
be, and they are many, the habit of exces- 
sive pace in all departments of life that has 
directly resulted is, to say the least, unfor- 
tunate. One has but to note the rush here 
and there, either by gasoline or legs, the 
chucking down of food at restaurants, the 
loss of sleep and the excesses of all kinds 
that compose too much of the average per- 
son’s day to realize that an overhasty pace 
has:the best of most of us. 

The idea of rest and relaxation which in 
the years gone by was so inherently associ- 
ated with the vacation period has all but 
passed out of existence. Thoroughly ex- 
hausted by the Winter’s work and pleasures 
the vast majority of persons look upon the 
vacation season as a time for further ex- 
cesses. To come home with a back full of 
blisters, a stomach disordered by ill chosen 
and excessive quantities of food and a body 
completely overfatigued, seems to be the de- 
liberate object of thousands of persons, judg- 
ing by their performance. 

The honest fact is that modern life makes 
tremendous demands upon one’s vitality, and 
that if there ever was a time when bodies 
need the reconditioning that real rest and 
relaxation can give, it is now. 


in number from five to eight. The subdis- 
trict trustees met and voted for one of their 
number as chairman of the division board. 
This division board had the power to elect 
teachers on the nomination of the subdistrict 
trustees. The chairman of the division 
board constituted the county board of educa- 
tion. To this board was given general au- 
thority over all the schools in the county 
school district. 

In 1920, a reorganization law was passed 
providing a county board of five members 
elected by the qualified voters from the 
county at large. This board was given the 
power to appoint a superintendent and on 
his nomination all the employes. Two years 
later the law was modified so that the board 
members were elected from five election dis- 
tricts and the power to nominate certain 
teachers was restored to the subdistrict trus- 
tees. 

+ + 

The transition from a district system to a 
county system was a gradual and slow process 
and followed many lines of change. Begin- 
ning in 1838, there were five district trustees 
who provided school buildings and grounds 
and employed the teachers. Later the num- 
ber was reduced to three. After 1908 the 
number of trustees was reduced to one who 
was given the right to vote for members of 
the county board but was relieved of the 
responsibility of providing school buildings 
and supplies .nd that responsibility was as- 
sumed by the county board. Today he has 
the right to participate in the selection of 
elementary teachers for small schools. 

Thus the present county school district 
has evolved from the district organization. 
The subdistrict trustee, still elected by the 
people of the attendance area, is under di- 
rection of the county board, custodian of the 
school property, and in most cases names 
the teacher. The latter fact prevents, in a 
large measure, the effectiveness of the coun- 
ty school district system. 

The county school district in Kentucky 
meets many of the conditions of an efficient 
educational organization. 

1. It is administered by a board of educa- 
tion selected by and responsible to the people, 
and is representative of the different groups 

@in the county. 

2. The educational program is so organized 
that equa] consideration is given to all who 
live withih the boundary of the district. 

3. The burden of support is equally dis- 
tributed over all persons living within the 
district. 

4. With an average pupil population of ap- 
proximately 3,000 and an average area of 321 
Square miles,it is possible to lay off attend- 
ance areas that the interest of. communi- 
ties may be maintained. 

5. The statute authorized the employment 
of a trained superintendent and such super- 
visory aid as the service demands, and in 
this way trained leadership may be provided. 

6. Due to the size of the unit a 12 grade 
program of education may be maintained. 
For the State as a whole there is one ac- 
credited four year high school for every 86 
square miles of territory, and a median of 
three per county. 

7. The county school district works under 
a salary schedule that distributes the instruc- 
tion fund on the basis of training and suc- 
cessful experience, and in this way is able to 
procure trained teachers. 


+ + 

8. The county district is authorized to 
employ such supervisors as the service de- 
mands and is thereby able to secure efficient 
learning and teaching. 

9. Better housing facilities may be pro- 
vided under the county district system since 
boards of education are free to condemn in- 
adequate buildings, consolidate small schodls 
into larger centers, and thus procure build- 
Ings suitable to the needs of the curriculum. 

10. The county district system is rela- 
tively economjcal in terms of administration 
and in terms of cost. 

11. The county school district tends to 
equalize and unify a system of education 
over a relatively wide area. 

12. The county district system gives to 
the county board of education the power to 
locate Schools so that natural community 
lives may not be broken, and to enlarge each 
school attendance area as the interests of 
the communities are extended. 

The county school district has its weak- 
nesses. The right to select teachers for 
small elementary schools is still in the hands 
of the subdistrict trustee. The location of 
independent districts where good roads con- 
verge interferes with consolidation, and the 
county district is denied the right to par- 
ticipate in the revenues coming from cor- 
porations located in the indefendent dis- 
tricts. It is believed by those familiar with 
the county district system as defined in this 
article that a more efficient and economical 
program of education could be provided for 
rural areas if the following modifications 
were made: 

1. Small independent districts located at 
logical places for consolidation should as 
rapidly as possible merge with the county 
school district. ; 


2. Both county district and independent 


districts should share equitably in a county 
wide tax rate for the support of the educa- 
tional programs; each district to be per- 
mitted to levy additional rate if it desired to 
do so. 

3. _ The county school district and those 
districts remaining independent should work 
out plans for cooperation in providing: (a) 
Special supervision, (4b) county-wide library 
Service, (c) special curriculum, (d) guidance 
programs. 

+ 

4. _The Siate should increase its appro- 
priations for equalization in order that weak 
districts may be able to maintain a minimum 
program, since no general system of local 
support may be wholly adequate. 

It must be remembered, as stated at the 
beginning of this discussion, that the school 
organization set up should provide an effi- 
cient method of control and an adequate 
system of financial support, and should pro- 
vide an adequate, economical, and unified 
program of education. The trend is toward 
a larger unit, but the form it shall take 
must be decided by the educational scientist. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


HELPING MANUFACTURERS 
OF CANDY FIND MARKETS 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce Provides 
Data on Foreign and Domestic Trends sy 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries, 


The present series deals with sugar. 


By EDWARD G. MONTGOMERY 


Chief, Foodstuffs Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce 


HHE Sugar and Confectionery Section, 
T of the Foodstuffs Division, Depart- 

ment of Commerce, is engaged in 
the development of information on and 
trade promotion of sugar, molasses, 
sirup, honey, confectionery, chewing gum 
and edible nuts. 


+ + 


The United States has always been 
dependent on other countries and out- 
side possessions for a large part of its 
sugar supply, which is imported mainly 
from Cuba, and is shipped also from 


| 

{ 
Hawaii, the Philippines and Porto Rico. 
About one-fifth of our total consump- 
tion is produced in the beet-sugar fac- 
tories of the Middle West and West, and 
in the cane-sugar factories of Louisiana. 
Sugar is the leading import commodity 
in tonnage, one of the five leaders in 
total value and ranks first in amount of 
total duty collected. 

The Section’s work on sugar has cov- 
ered the collection of stock figures from 
several countries (mainly a cable serv- 
ice for statistical agencies); the supply- 
ing of statistics on international trade, 
and the dissemination of information 
regarding the sugar trade in so-called 
“nonstatistical” countries, that is, those 
countries whose regular agencies, either 
official or private, do not regularly col- 
lect and release figures relating to trade 
movements of sugar. Files of informa- 
tion on the commercial phases of the 
industry, are drawn from the foreign 
offices of the Department of Commerce 
and Staté, domestic and foreign statis- 
tical agencies, trade publications and 
other private sources. Every-day con- 
tact and cooperation with the sugar di- 
visions of the Bureau of Standards, Cen- 
sus Bureau of the Department of Com- 
merce, the Tariff Commission, and the 
Bureaus of Plant Industry, Chemistry 
and Soils, and Agricultural Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture, en- 
able the Section to keep in touch with 
progress and changes in the technical 
and agricultural branches of the sugar 
industry. 

The same functions apply to the work 
of this Section on molasses. 

American confectionery, chewing gum 
and honey are shipped in varying quan- 
tities to almost 100 foreign countries. 
In addition to information on trends in 
foreign markets, the Sugar Section has 
conducted extensive surveys of foreign 
demand, both actual and potential, for 
these American export commodities. 
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It has published reports covering all 
pertinent facts regarding the demand 
and competitive situation for confection- 
ery in practically every foreign country. 
Important markets for honey have been 
prospected, and in one important market 
for American honey, this Section, coop- 
erating closely with the Department's 
foreign office and the Department of 
Agriculture, succeeded in combating a 
campaign to diseredit American honey 
and other imported honey. Also, with 
the assistance of these groups, regular 
honey grading machines were installed 
in Germany and the United Kingdom 
to lessen trade disputes between Ameri- 
can exporters and importers in those 
countries. The 


expansion in export 


movement of both confectionery and 
honey has taken place in the face of the 
fact that candy, in one form or another, 
and honey of various grades are pro- 
duced in almost every country of the 
world. 

In the domestic commerce field the 
Section has conducted a nation-wide 
survey of confectionery distribution, ex- 
tending over the past six years. This 
survey has shown the sales of manufac- 
turing wholesalers and retailers of this 
commodity by types of candy and types 
of sales outlets, as well as distribution 
to regional areas of this country. 

A monthly report on total value of 
candy sold in the territorial areas is also 
issued in connection with the distribu- 
tion survey. Over 700 candy manufac- 
turers submit their figures to the survey 
division of the Sugar Section for use in 
making up these reports. A principal 
use, aS stated by candy men themselves, 
has been to appraise the individual 
manufacturer of conditions in the whole 
industry each month, the trend of sales 
each year, and the current trend of 
monthly sales compared with preceding 
movements. This office also instituted a 
study into the cost of distributing con- 
fectionery, in collaboration with the 
Merchandising Research Division of the 
Bureau, at the request of manufacturers. 
The cost analysis report on this study, 
which was released recently, marks a 
further step in the thorough inquiry into 
all phases of confectionery distribution. 

Apart from confectionery, honey and 
chewing gum as export commodities, 
edible nuts may be classed as import 
commodities, like sugar and molasses. 
To inform domestic producers of edible 
nuts on foreign movements, a monthly 
cable and weekly report schedule was 
instituted to cover production condi- 
tions, export movements, stocks and 
prices of walnuts, almonds, filberts and 
peanuts. This information was relayed 
by wire to all concerns and associations 
handling these products, throughout the 
growing, harvesting sa export seasons. 
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N THESE and other edible nuts this 

Section has published for free dis- 
tribution, brief, general informational 
pamphlets touching on the high points 
of producing regions and conditions, 
trade movements and prices of the prod- 
ucts. A similar bulletin has been com- 
piled to present a general picture of the 
trade in honey and chewing gum. 

Like other Sections of the Foodstuffs 
Division, this Section actively promotes 
export trade in all of the products it 
handles, answers all manner of inquiries 
relating to those products, and plans 
questionnaires for reports to be sub- 
mitted by foreign offices. This is inde- 
pendent of requests for late data on 
some special angle of trade in a particu- 
lar country, which must go to a foreign 
office if the request cannot be covered 
completely from the Section’s files. 

Information on foreign trade opportu- 
nities goes through the Section to be ap- 
proved for publication in the usual way, 
or for distribution directly to interested 
firms through the domestic offices. Fre- 
quent requests for assistance in finding 
reliable foreign agents is also part of the 
entire trade promotion set-up. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Sugar,” to appear in the issue of Aug. 
20, W. M. Steuart, Director, Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, 
will discuss the statistics which the Bureau gathers on the production and dis- 


| tribution of sugar. 


Preventing Pollution of Rivers 


New York City’s Efforts to Solve Problem 
By JOSEPH P. DAY 


Chairman, Tri-State Pollution Commission, States of New York, New Jersey and 
Connecticut 


S CHAIRMAN of the Tri-State Anti- 
Pollution Commission, representing the 
three States of New York, New Jersey 

and Connecticut, I have been asked re- 
peatedly: Why was this Commission created 
and what does it hope to accomplish? 

In answer to the first question, I have 
pointed to a suddenly awakened public con- 
sciousness of the danger that lurks in pol- 
luted waterways. 

Specifically, the dangerous condition which 
this Commission was called into existence to 
correct, lies in and around the City of New 
York. Actually, similar conditions are to be 
found in the vicinity of the most of the great 
cities of the country. 


For hundreds of years the mighty rivers 
which make of Manhattan an island, have 
been the boast and pride of New Yorkers. 
Truthfully, the amazing growth of New York 
City has been due in no small measure to 
these rivers which have formed what is per- 
haps one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
natural seaports in the world. 


And then, suddenly the public awoke to 
the fact that the very waters that had been 
responsible for the growth of New York, 
menaced its future well being, prosperity and 
even existence. 


One investigation after another was set 
under way. By authority of the New York 
State Legislature, the Metropolitan Sewage 
Commission was created. That body labored 
for eight years and brought forth a masterly 
report, all bound up in three handsome 
volumes. And there it stayed. 

New York is in grave danger, said this 


report, of an epidemic which may sweep 
down on it at any moment. And nothing 
happened. 


A little more than a year ago a metropoli- 
tan newspaper, began a campaign of educa- 
tion to awaken the public to the truth of the 
Situation confronting it. 


: The newspaper conducted an extensive and 
intensive study of the whole question; en- 
gaged expert and scientific advisors and 
finally concluded that the problem of cleaning 
up the waters around New York could never 
be accomplished save by the concerted effort 
of the authorities, not only of New York City 
itself but of the State as well. And in addi- 
tion they called on the States of New Jersey 
and Connecticut to join hands in the move- 
ment. The reason for this was readily appa- 
rent, once a comprehensive understanding 
of the problem was to be had. 


Polluted matter to the extent of hundreds 
of millions—actually billions of gallons daily 
reached the waters around New York from 
the upper reaches of the Hudson River; from 
the rivers and harbors of New Jersey and 
even from Long Island Sound into which 
Connecticut's polluted rivers had been empty- 
ing for hundreds of years. 


_ So, it was, that the first objective set up 
in this campaign to end pollution and clean 
up the waters around New York was the 
creation of a Commission—now, the Commis- 
sion which I have the honor to head. Which 
leads to the second question most frequently 
asked, namely, what does the Commission 
hope to accomplish? 


This Commission was created by legislative 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
President of the United States 1901-1909: 
“The truth should be kept constantly in mind by 
every free people desiring to preserve the sanctity 
and poise indispensable to self-government.” ,—_. 
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How Cities Can Provide Funds 
for Public Works Projects - 


Need for Long-time Planning if Money Is to 
Be Available During Times of Depression Is 
Discussed by Wisconsin Specialist 


By FLORENCE PETERSON 


Acting Director, Unemployment Research, Industrial Commission, State of Wisconsin 


ACH major business depression immedi- 
EF, ately results in @ widespread demand 

that governmental bodies relieve unem- 
ployment by providing work upon public 
projects. During the depression of 1893-94, 
1914-15, 1918-19, 1920-21, as well as the pres- 
ent depression, the Federal, State and local 
governments have exerted themselves to pro- 
vide work for the unemployed. 

During 1930, Prof. D. D. Lescohier and a 
group of students of the University of Wis- 
consin made a study of public works for the 
decade 1920-29 in 15 cities and 9 counties of 
Wisconsin. It was the purpose of this study 
to discover to what extent the municipal 
governments of Wisconsin increase the 
amount of public work during depression 
years and whether any of the cities had 
worked out a definite policy of planning pub- 
lic work for periods when employment in pri- 
vate industries is slack. 

, 

The study revealed that neither city, 
county, nor State governments can increase 
the amount of public work very much unless 
they have planned the work carefully during 
the years preceding the depression, and have 
either set aside funds to finance it or have 
had bonds voted by the people which can be 
sold during the depression year in order to 
provide funds. If such bonds have been 
voted, it is easy to sell them during a depres- 
sion, because hundreds ef millions of dollars 
are withdrawn from industrial investment 
and eagerly seek first-class bonds. 

It was equally clear that it is difficult to 
get cities to set aside reserve funds or to get 
bond issues voted to finance projects during 
a depression. People do not wish to wait for 
an improvement after they have paid for it 
and they are afraid that reserve funds either 
of cash or unsold bonds may be subject to 
mismanagement or misuse. 


It is true, nevertheless, that many cities 


have large blocks of unsold bonds in their 
treasuries which are not misused by public 
officers and this cause of reluctance on the 
part of the taxpayers is not justified. 

It is not possible for a city to increase 
taxes materially during a depression because 
so many of the taxpayers are suffering from 
reduced incomes. It is also difficult to get 
bond issues voted during a depression, be- 
cause the taxpayers are reluctant to assume 
the burden of interest charges and the future 
retirement of the bonds. 

Most of the cities of Wisconsin have a 
large margin of unused credit. They are al- 
lowed to issue bonds up to 5 per cent of the 
assessed value of the city. In most cases 
half or more of this borrowing power is in 
reserve. In the case of Milwaukee, because 
of the steady and rapid growth of the city, 
only a small margin of unused borrowing 
power is at present available. Milwaukee 
and Madison illustrate the situations in cities 
with a fairly rapid rate of growth. 
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In Milwaukee during the last 10 years the 
population increased 26'2 per cent, the area 
of the city 60 per cent and the assessed value 
of property 45 per cent. Nearly 40 per cent 
of the total expenditures of the city during 
the 10 years were for permanent improve- 
ments, a total of $105,000,000. In 1920 the 
city spent $6,500,000 for permanent improve- 
ments; in 1929 they spent $14,500,000. Mil- 
waukee’s needs for sewers, water systems, 
schools, parks, museums, street lighting, and 
other improvements have grown so rapidly 
that it has been difficult for the city to pro- 
vide public works as rapidly as the peoples 
needs require. 

Milwaukee, 
Or SY 
enactment in the Legislatures of the three 
States, now a party to its deliberations. Each 
State expressly directed their respective com- 
missions to eonfer-with similar bodies from 
the other two States for the purpose of form- 
ing a treaty which must, first, have the ap- 
proval of the Federal Government and sec- 
ondly, meet with the approval of the three 
State Legislatures at their next session. 

And by this treaty a plan or program for 
preventing further polluted matter reaching 
the natural waterways, as well as a definite 
proposal for eliminating that which is already 
there, is to be offered. ° 

The Commission starts with the admitted 
fact that the waters around New York are 
dangerously polluted. It has no authority 
or intention of attempting any further sur- 
vey of the existing situation. That has been 
done over and over again. 

What this Tri-State Anti-Pollution Com- 
mission is now attempting to do is to set 
down in simplest terms, a definite proposal 
that will be mutually agreeable, where three 
sovereign States will work hand in hand to 
end a condition that threatens public health 
and presents a serious economic loss from the 
destruction of the shellfish industry, the 
closing of bathing beaches and the deterior- 
ating effects on physical waterfront proper- 
ties from noxious fumes and gases thrown 
off by the polluted waters. 

The Tri-State Commission is essentially a 
laymen’s Commission, appointed to make 
practical use of scientific achievements. The 
engineers, the sanitation experts, the chem- 
ists, the doctors and the welfare experts have 
told New York repeatedly what is wrong; 
what should be done and what will happen if 
something is not done. 

Now the State Legislatures have created a 
body that is expected to propose a feasible 
method of doing this particular job. 


therefore, has difficulty in 
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It is not sinhiatier ie simple as it sounds. 
It must be borne in mind that a sanitation 
program of the size that is contemplated, 
means the expenditure of one billion or more 
dollars. The proposal, already submitted by 
New York City’s Sanitation Commission, for 
the city alone, calls for the expenditure of 
$377,000,000. 

And it is the taxpayers and rentpayers who 
must, in the end, pay the bill, and it must 
be paid without putting an unnecessary bur- 
den on the taxpayers. 

The Commission is going to give consider- 
able study to the financing of this problem 
and that really will be one of the major 
features of the Commission, secondary only to 
the ending of the pollution. They have to 
work together. 


holding back public works for depression 
years. On the other hand, if the plans were 
ready and projects voted, it would be possible 
during a depression to do some work that 
would otherwise have been done a year or 
two later. This seems to be the most prom- 
ising procedure for setting up public works 
to relieve unemployment in a city like Mil- 
waukee. 
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The school board of Milwaukee keeps its 
plans for school construction worked out five 
years in advance. The department of con- 
struction and repair also has general plans 
for streets and sewers for the future. If 
these projects are to be accelerated in order 
to relieve unemployment in bad years, the 
sites should be secured, blue prints and speci- 
fications completed and other preliminary 
work done, so that the project can be 
launched quickly. 


Madison’s population increased 51 per cent 
between 1920-30. The city had to equip new 
subdivisions with streets ,sewers, water, lights, 
school facilities, and to improve general serv- 
ice equipment, such as the city hall, police 
station, fire stations and parks, and to put 
nearly $500,000 into the expansion of the city 
hospital. 

In a word, Madison’s public improvements 
since 1930 have been those of a prosperous 
second-class city with expanding area and 
rapidly growing population. The outlays for 
public improvement increased irregularly 
year by year, from $668,000 in 1920 to $1,364,- 
000 in 1930. At the beginning of the decade 
the outstanding debt of the city was only 
52'2 per cént of its legal debt limit; in 1930 
it was 78'2 per cent, representing an increase 
: —_ $4,000,000 in the city’s outstanding 

ebt. 

Like Milwaukee, Madison could not have 
deferred public improvements for more than 
a short time, because the needs of the city’s 
population were pressing. Madison, however, 
with nearly a fourth of its bonding power 
unused, could have expanded its public works 
projects in 1930-31 in order to relieve unem- 
ployment much more than it did, doing work 
that would otherwise be done in the next 
three or four years and financing it with 
bonds. The city happened to be building a 
large high school in 1930 which offered a 
good deal of extra employment. It also 
started four storm sewer projects with a cost 
of $200,000 for the definite purpose of reliev- 
ing unemployment. 
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Beloit represented an exactly opposite sit- 
uation. The population of Beloit more than 
doubled between 1900 and 1910 and nearly 
doubled again between 1910 and 1920. Dur- 
ing the last 10 years it has increased only 11 
per cent. The pressure for public improve- 
ments in Beloit came 10 or 15 years ago and 
during the whole of the last 10 years Beloit 
has spent only a little more than Madison 
has spent each year since 1924. 
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Reforestation 
of Coal Mining 
Areas — 


By 
Ralph F. Bradford 
Director, Department of 
Conservation, State of 
Illinois 


OREST trees soon may flourish on the 
F now unsightly ridges left by the coal 

“stripping” operations under way in 
about one-tenth of the counties in Illinois. 
And in years to come, there may be bird 
sanctuaries, and refuges for wild life where 
now only desolation reigns. 

The Department of Conservation, through 
the Forestry Division, is working out a plan 
of forestation for the spillways that are ex- 
tending over the strip mining sections of the 
State. In this they have the cooperation of 
the strip coal mine operations’ association. 

One mining company with an extensive 
and increasing area of waste land on its 
hands, as the result of stripping operations, 
has set out 90,000 young trees as an experi- 
ment. The plan gives every promise of suc- 
cess. Consequently, the Division’s represent- 
atives in tree propagation service, and the 
owners of the otherwise entirely useless land, 
are formulating a program that calls for the 
planting of about 500,000 trees per year, unfil 
the entire waste area is covered. The For- 
estry Division is,to provide scientific infor- 
mation and expert supervision for this con- 
servation project. 

Investigations into the practicability of 
transforming the land laid waste by strip- 
ping operations into forests that will grow 
into value grew out of the general sentiment 
that the stripping method of coal mining is 
gradually reducing the taxable wealth of Illi- 
nois. 

During each recent session of the Illinois 
State Legislature, bills have been introduced 
that, if enacted and enforced, would require 
the strip mine operators to level up the dirt 
that they remove to get the coal. Thus far 
such measures have failed to pass. Opposi- 
tion to them is based, primarily, upon the 
assertions that the cost of leveling the spill- 
ways would be exhorbitant; that the mines 
would cease to operate in Illinois if such a 
law became effective, and that other States 
would get the industry that the pits of this 
State now represent. 

Voluntary efforts to place the depleted coal 
acreage in tillable condition have been ex- 
erted in only limited sections of the area 
that has been turned over by the huge 
shovels that unearth the coal. 

As to fertility, the soil that has been shov- 
eled up to form great ridges, like mountain 
ranges, in the strip coal sections of the State, 
is generally believed to be suitable for forest 
growths. Fruit treeseand many other forms 
of agricultural production would grow in this 
loosened formation, but the roughness of the 
land makes cultivation difficult, and in many 
cases decidedly impractical, if not utterly im- 
possibile. : 
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